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German roads will get you 
there - to the Rhine, say, 
where it flows deep In the 
valley and Is at Its most 
beautiful. Castles perched on 
top of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that 
even in the Middle Ages the 
Rhine was of great Importance 
as a waterway. To this day 
barges chug up and down the 
river with their cargoes. 

For those who are In more of a 
hurry the going Is faster on the 
autobahn that runs alongside 
the river. But from Koblenz to 


Bingen you must take the 
Rhelngold Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 
chairlift In Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view. Stay the 
night at Rheinfels Castle in 
St Goar with its view of the 
Loreley Rock on the other 
side. And stroll round the 
romantic wine village of 
Bacharach. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Rhelngold Route be your 
guide. 


Routes to tour in Germany 

The RheingokJ Route 
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Alliance gets down to 
military brass tacks 


N ever has the split between the 
Americans and the Europeans been 
as wide as it now appears. 

Differences are no longer limited to 
strategic or financial details. They now 
question basic political attitudes. 

At the Munich military affairs confer- 
ence, military men and even disarma- 
ment experts showed that they were able 
to reach an understanding far more easi- 
ly than the politicians. 

The politicians must, after all, take 
into account voters' views. 

Americans found the Europeans to be 
what Senator Tower called nostalgic 
about detente. 

Europeans felt that the Americans 
gave an impression of conducting a 
moral crusade. 

So it is not surprising that opinions 
about what goes to make up detente and 
defence needs were so different. 

What came as a surprise was that the 
Americans appeared in Munich in such 
superior political force and how uni- 
formly, and determinedly they voiced 
(heir views and demands. 

Defence Secretary Weinberger and 
Nato C-in-C General Rogers, Senators 
Tovfer, Cohen and Glenn and Ambassa- 
dor Kampelmann, chief US delegate at 
the Helsinki review talks in Madrid: 
they all sounded the same note. 

On the German side Hans Apcl t 
Horst Ehmke, Peter Corterier, Friedrich 
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Zlmmermann and Alois Mertes had a 
tad time of it, especially as they did 
•not agree among themselves. 

I The Americans made it clear what 
(would shortly be coming Europe’s way 
ijrom the other side of the Atlantic: calls 
!*°r a higher defence contribution, for 
(Stricter checks on trade with the East 
;Bloc and for a tougher attitude towards 
-'the Soviet Union. 

! Some of this is doubtless warranted, 
| some overshoots the mark. The dispute 
< 0Vef a common approach is sure to fan- 
;Pose a fresh burden on Nato, 

! H is, already clear that the Nato sum- 
>niit in Bonn in June will have much in 
(Common with a volcano even if the 
; worst eruptions do not occur. 
k Defence Secretary Weinberger and 
i Nato’s General Rogers in particular 
I Poured boiling lava at the Europeans’ 
feet General Rogers’ call for a four-per- 


cent real increase in defence spending is 
based on entirely sensible reasons. 

If Nato is to avoid the dilemma of 
either starting a nuclear war or capitulat- 
ing in the event of hostilities, it has no 
choice but to reinforce its conventional 
forces. But General Rogers failed to say 
where the money was to come from 
with Europe suffering from the high 
pressure of US interest rates, with reces- 
sion and unemployment debilitating Eu- 
ropean industry and with restrictions on 
trae with the East Bloc imposing addi- 
tional burdens. 

Hifc slogan is make sacrifices now and 
enjoy peace later. Politicians on this side 
of the Atlantic are not going to feel it is 
& vote-winner, especially as views differ 
on how seriously the Soviet danger is 
taken. 

Many on this side of the Atlantic see 
no need for a drastic increase in US 
defence spending, still less why they 
should be asked to help foot the bill. 

; Mr Weinberger's hint that latent isola- 
tionism in the United States could ex- 
perience a revival if Europe were not to 
shoulder a fair share of the burden was 
thus not felt to be helpful. 

Neither was Senator Glenn’s an- 
nouncement that in this case Congress 
might feel obliged to vote in favour of a 
withdrawal of US troops from Europe. 

To many European Cars statements 
such as these are felt to be barely con- 
cealed threats the effect of which could 
be to intensify a defiant reaction that al- 
ready prompts them to say: M Go right 
ahead r 

There can be no dismissing out of 
hand US suspicions that the Soviet 
Union is gaining access via Western tra- 




Amerlcan Secretary of State Haig end Bonn Foreign Minister Genscher together in 
Madrid as the Helsinki review talks resumed. 

dc with the East Bloc to Western tech- tt , on it i • i 

noiogy. it ate ol Madrid 

The Americans are worried this tech- 
nology will enable the Russians to per- fa lire lianrrc 

feet their arpi^mejits and force the East UlUVa ILaliga 

to stop up arms efforts. . . . # 1 

Yet coordinated trade policies, to usp . . it* flip nfllpriPP 
the .tenn coined by Nato Secretary- Ul U1C 
General Joseph Luns, must not have the rphe fate of the Conference bn Secu- 
odium of being seemingly intended to JL rity and Cooperation in' Europe 
force the East Bloc on to its knees. hangs by a l bread in Madrid. Better 
Neither must America’s objections to known as the Helsinki process, the 
the German plpieincs-for-natural gas CSCE dales back to the August 1975 
deal with the Soviet Union. Comments Helsinki accords, 
such as Mr Kampclmann's that detente i n Madrid, where the second Helsinki 
Is not a reality arc hard to reconcile with review conference has just about got 

European experience. back into swing after its Christmas 

Cold war did not stop the . Soviet rc cess, the East-West clash could hardly 
Union from gaining strength; detente on have been more pointed, 
the other hand caused Russia some am- . The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan at 
barrassment. So, as Horst Ehmke put it, t h 0 end of December 1979 led to a 
The Europeans still feel it would be smouldering crisis, but the imposition of 
Continued on paga 2 martial law in Poland, a European atate 



PRESIDENT EYADEMA of Togo, here seen in conversation with Chancellor Sch 
in Bonn, heads a smell West African country that was formerly a German colony i 
still on cardial terms with the Federal, Republic, to whioh It exports cocoa, coffee, 
cotton and phosphates, Lom4, thft capital city, is where the EEC negotiated trade ties 
with over 60 African, Caribbean and Paoiflc developing countries. (Phoios; Sven Simon) 


Fate of Madrid 
talks hangs 
in the balance 

T he fate of the Conference oh Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in' Europe 
hangs by a l bread in Madrid. Better 
known as the Helsinki process, the 
CSCE dales back to the August 1975 
Helsinki accords. 

In Madrid, where the second Helsinki 
review conference lias just about got 
back Into swing after its Christmas 
recess, the East-West clash could hardly 
have been more pointed. 

• The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan at 
the end of December 1979 led to a 
smouldering crisis, but the imposition of 
martial law in Poland,' a European atate 
and a party to the Helsinki accords, has 
jeopardised further cooperation. 

All that was surprising' was the East 
Bloc reaction to massive, at tacks on the 
military regime in Warsaw and on the 
Soviet Union by virtually ail spokesmen 
for free countries in Europe. 

The entire East Bloc has Bonn For- 
eign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher to 
thank for the Helsinki review confer- 
ence not yet having been abandoned. 

If the Helsinki review conference 
were discontinued there would be little 
or. no basis for the European disarma- 
ment and security conference currently 
envisaged. 

Besides, the Geneva superpower talks 
on medium-range missiles in Europe, 
the first session of which was held on 
30 November last, would no longer be 
in keeping with' the US and Soviet stra- 
tegic concepts. 

uid be very much to the de- 
Htfople in Europe. The lights 
outs and cold war would be 
: bab|?$rbmpUy and with a vengeance, 
vi H.J.Weiand 

(RhetnUche Post, IS February 199' 
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A glance behind the 
veil of rhetoric 


A superficial observer might well 
shudder at the unpleasantness, bare- 
ly concealed by diplomatic niceties, be- 
tween Bonn and Washington. 

He would have every justification in 
thinking that there was no agreement 
about Poland. 

But a closer look reveals that the dif- 
ferences are not really so important. 

It is true that President Reagan is 
giving the Soviet leaders and the Polish 
military council a piece of his mind. 

But the sanctions he has actually 
applied are only half hearted. 

They look like political cosmetics 
mainly for domestic consumption. Yet 
Washington accuses Europe of not being 
hard enough. 

Mr Reagan has made do with a hand- 
ful of export restrictions that will not 
hurt the Soviet Union, and a dubious 
propaganda film. 

These restrictions will not seriously 
affect the US economy either. Mr Rea- 
gan has wisely steered clear of a grain 
embargo, one of the best bows In his 
quiver. 

He Is reluctant to upset US fanners, 
which shows that his foreign policy 
manoeuvring is mainly motivated by 
domestic policy consideration's/ 

That is why the International Herald 

Continued from paga 1 
more promising if the superpowers were 
tocoimtQ terms. 

'Blit arms control talks show how hard 
it is to restore a balance once disrupted. 
They' are at present being made more 
difficult not by delaying tactics on Wash- 
ington’s part but by a Soviet bid to 
gain acceptance of Moscow’s nuclear su- 
periority in Europe and establish a 
potential for political blackmail. 

A moratorium on stationing medium- 
range rpissiles in Europe would rule out 
arty prospect of success at the talks. This 
at least is a point on which Americans 
arid 1 Germans are agreed, all except part 
of the Social Democrats. 

■ Dieter Schr&der 

... (Sttddautsehe Zeitung, 16 February 1983) 

! 1 1 i ' - 

rfMjie Soviet.' Union is going. -great 
, X propaganda guns. Nearly every day 
Moscow phuriis out through the media 
channels its latest proposal for the Ge- 
ne^ medium-range missile talks. ■ 

.i'Ttie ,’Kremiin is keen to regain the 
propaganda initiative over Nato, Which 
has found greater, backing in Wesiteiil 
public opinion forTresideht Re'ifcir™ 
zfcro option proposal. ■ 

Supporters of the self-styled peace 
movement in particular are finding it 
difficult 16' 'marshal arguments' ag&lrist 
the intention of keeping both Eastern 
and Western Europe free of toediunj- 
range nuclear missiles in a certain cate- 
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That is to say, in the SS-20’s case Eu- 
rope woiild first. deed to be cleared of 
the missile. ; * 

Moscow has realised that Mr Reagan’s 
offer has weakened the position of its 
deliberate or unintentional fellow-travel- 
lqrs in the West and is now busy selling 
them its new six-p6int prop^ah- 

Basically, the Soviet move is'aimcdat 
ensuring diplomatic ' safeguards for the 
continued stationing of SS-20 missiles in 
Europe., ' 


Tribune has thrown the bail back in the 
Reagan administration’s court. “The 
Administration may sound a harsh note, 
but words are not followed by deeds,” it 
says, and it is fair comment. 

True, Mr Reagan is outraged whenever 
he feels the occasion warrants it, but his 
anger is little more than a pinprick to 
the Russian bear. 

President Mitterrand of France when 
he feels so inclined, likes playing the 
impassioned accuser who gives the men 
in the Kremlin and the Polish military 
council short shrift. 

Yet he too has concluded a natural 
gas deal with the Soviet Union, and 
since the establishment of military dic- 
tatorship in Poland, not beforehand, as 
in the German’s case. 

Bonn Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, on 
the other hand, is much more moderate 
In the note he sounds than either Mr 
Reagan or M. Mitterrand. 

He keeps a careful check on his 
choice of words and in his economic 
and industrial policies does just the 
same as the more volatile Frenchman, 
who decided to sound a more aggressive 
note. 

There are grounds for suspicion that 
Washington and Paris are well able to 
distinguish between word and deed and 
that their two Presidents realise they will 
best appeal to voteis by sounding the 
drum while leaving no stone unturned 
that might be in their national Interests. 

‘ ^'Mr 'Reagih must bear Irr mind the 
farmers wiiose votes he needs. M. Mit- 
terrand must recall the traditional basic 
sentiment of the French, who continue 
to be Impressed by the catchphrases of 
the Prehch 1 Revolution’, while taking care 
not to harm the hard-hit French eco- 
nomy. 

Helmut Schmidt, by contrast, is reluc- 
tant to abandon an Ostpolitik that has 
brought the Federal Republic and Berlin 
a number of benefits. 

What, then, is the difference between 
these three leaders who seem unable to 
find a common denominator on Poland? 

Basically, it Is that Mr Reagan and M. 


Mitterrand tend to over-react; whereas 
Herr Schmidt and Bonn tend to under- 
react But in their analysis of the situa- 
tion there is very little to choose be- 
tween them. 

On specific issues their points of dif- 
ference are minor. None wants to end 
any last prospect of progress in Ostpoli- 
tik. But there can be no denying the 
substantial difference between public 
statements in Washington, Paris and 
Bonn, for what that matters (and it isn’t 
much). 

Yet the repercussions on public opin- 
ion in Germany are devastating. The 
coalition is in no mood to abandon its 
restraint, but this lays it open to con- 
stant sniping by an Opposition that tries 
to out do Mr Reagan and M. Mitterrand. 

The Bonn Opposition lias less to con- 
tribute towards an objective differentia- 
tion of the situation than the American 
and French leaders, but that does not 
stop It from talking. 

This Is annoyingly characteristic of 
German politics. Both sides, government 
apd Opposition, overstep the mark in 
polemics to an irresponsible extent, yet 
merely do so to conceal their own help- 
lessness. 

Even so, all concerned are well aware 
that President Kennedy’s 1062 Cuba 
strategy, tried and tested, is still the only 
way in which Western airps can be 
achieved and the Soviet Union can be 
put in its place. 

President Kennedy succeeded in pre- 
venting a Soviet buiid-up of Cuba as a 
missile base but studiously ^voided hu- 
miliating Mr Khrushchev to the extent 
that the Soviet leader was no longer able 
to retreat. 

Nikita Khrushchev was just able not 
to lose face while giving the crucial 
order for the Soviet missile transporters 
to back, ... . 

if fundamental Soviet security inter- 
ests had been at stake in Cuba, Mr 
Kennedy would , not have so easily 
emerged triumphant from life dramatic 
duel with the Soviet .leader. 

If there if one lesson to a learnt from 
history it is .tliat a superpower will noj, 
neither by , massive reactions nor by 
grave threats, give up either actual or 
imagined security requirements. 

, Provided this lesson is learnt there Is 
not much that can be .dqne wrong lit 
the current crjsis, for which Moscow Is 

to blame. : , ■ , Helmut Bauer 

(NOmbargerNachrichlen, 11 February 1983) 


Missiles: Moscow throws the 
propaganda switch 


That Is all the proposal to reduce me-' 
dlum-range missiles on both sides to 
300 each in two stages by 1990 amounts 
to. 

At the last count the Soviet Union 
had roughly 280 SS-20 systems ready 
deployed. As far as can be told the 
build-up continues, and Nato knows 
what to expect by. the end of this year. 

: Thirty seven Soviet misfile units Mil 
each - be equipped with nine mobile 
launcher units, complete With supplies 
and maintenance facilities. •. i . . 
; Even If each launching pad had only 
one missile, that would mean by the end 
- of 1982 a total 333 missiles at the ready, 
with three warheads each; 

^ Kate were to take up the Soviet 
''■ proposal : it would mean Moscow being ' 
able. to maintain this arsenal for the' 
most part uji(i! the/year 1990.’ 

The West. on the qther hand, would ; 


not have been able to station a sin 
Pershing 2 or Cruise missile in West 
Europe. 

That is because Moscow insists on r 
ther side being allowed during the ( 
nevh talks to station hew intermedia 
range missiles in. Europe. 

By the same token, Moscow woi 
need only to stall long enough on ta 
once' It had completed its SS-20 i 
ployment . programme to plunge N 
into tension over the deployment of I 
new American missile systems. 

. ’The Soviet Union can even be expe 
, ed to make a further moratorium ‘ 
o onire it hm completed its SS-20 p 
. gramme Jater this year and :to emphaj 
’ its contest by iayiijg it has no interiti 
;of stationing frCsh mUsDes of Its own. 
,.i The SoVlcV prograMine Is ofte-sided. 
.pays nq consideration to Western 
. . .curjty Interests. , v' 
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Bonn puts travel ■ HOME AFFAIRS 


curb on East Doubts ab< 
bloc diplomats investnu 

B onn lias imposed a sanction on ft 
land and the Soviet Union that 

agreed with its Nato allies at theendj rp he political effect of the Cabinet 
January. J, proposal to spend DMl2ibn on 

East Bloc diplomats, especially fa raising investment and creating jobs will 
Warsaw and Moscow, are having be greater than the economic, 
freedom of movement severely restrict The motley collection of emergency 
in the Federal Republic of Germany, repairs that Chancellor Schmidt calls “a 
Journeys across country already ta common initiative for jobs growth and 
to be outlined in advance at the Fonig stability” does not deserve to be called 
Office, but in the past few restrict an employment programme, 
were imposed. So Economic Affairs Minister Count 

To all intents and purposes they nr lambsdorff does not need to look for 
at liberty to travel wherever they savfi excuses when the Opposition reminds 
apart from a handful of sensitive nit him that last autumn he made it clear 
ary areas. • : ■ that he would have no part of any em- 

In future they will be largely restri) ployment programme. He has kept, his 
ed to the Cologne-Bonn area and & word. 

autobahn to and from Frankfurt alrpoit Tree, Chancellor Schmidt mpde a 
All other destinations will only 1 clever move when he linked another 
given the go-ahead after due conatai economic programme last year. Opera- 
tion and in exceptional circumstance^ tion 32 — . generally referred tp in the 
the Bonn authorities. press as the summer theatre - and Act 

This is roughly the same procedwn »J of the coalition theatre, “winter edi- 
is applied to German diplomats in H? l) on " ^is time, 
cow. They too are not allowed to In? In the summer he arrived an appa- 
the capital without a special pend rently mammoth programme costing a 
which is seldom issued. total of DM40bn to get the economy 

For diplomats in both East and Vs moving again, 
this Is inconvenient, but it is little m The fact, however, is that only the 
than a pinprick, one of many mpi structural measures of Operation 82 (as 
which one country notifies another ^ Instance in the housing sector, better 

Its displeasure. depreciation provisions in taxation, the 

Bonn’s decision to use It nonetbA Mmming ° ff DMIObn in Bundes- 
shows that the German government# bai * P rofits - increased borrowing, the 
gardless of the accusations levelled HI employment promotion consolidation 
by critics at home and abroad, ii « kw, ** reductions in the health ser- 
psepaieti idly to accept repression info , vices ?nd cutbacks in child allowances) 
| an( j 'are suitable instruments for ah effective 

The catalogue of sanction! lid* and budgetary policy, 

the refusal to provide fresh hurts i .» shtaiild be obvious to all that even 

export credit facilities, which “ nn ° l ■"» effects 

much more heavily with Warsaw In! t0 | he , 

tlcular Information reloased In tho SPD/FDP 

Out 'it Dlao strikes at the Soviet* " e f l,tions ' at ° lMt !U "!J nc[ e, “": 
which has Just applied for Intern# “J, m ™"‘ 10 molIir y disgruntled 
credit facilities to help finance thljl . °, 

lincs-for-naUnal gaa deal. „ J" *7 cvcnt - SPD , ms " cn , lhc " 

So there is atlcpladder of W* h “y, P*"“» ' lie '™ dc 

end Bonn has taken tho lowest ”™" s ' whi ' h demanded a Job creatron 
may not want to climb any hfghrr^ p J r J mme, 1 . 

the possibility Is not ruled out. ™ lUum businessmen 

’ Werner BI& regardcd the Free Democrats as their 
(Nordwcsi x.iruni, ra K.bruwi* p ?|i tic > 1 spearhead In the bid to do away 
- whh the first day or two of paid sick 

It alms to stall the Geneva l«Da! " - ■ ■ ■ 

erecting obstacles that must be 

% kSL will us. th. time ^ Kohl puts a cat 

own benefit to counter the zero-eff 

P Debate will now develop Irt vlewof HUIOIlg tu0 

Soviot counter proposal, and Bow* '« g # 

find If difficult to find the . siieng* 1 COalltiOn PlfiCOnS 

ride it out. ROdlgerMon*' ■ r^ , . 

(DtaW*n, 12 T easing FDP politicians want the 


Doubts about economic effect of new 
investment, job-creation project 


Kohl puts a cat 
among the 
coalition pigeons 

L eading FDP politicians want the 
Opnosition to cut Dart of the Go- 


leave and cut back on unemployment 
benefits. 

Both coalition partners had already 
received the projections of the five lead- 
ing economic institutes and the Council 
of Economic Advisers to the effect that 
unemployment would reach 1.7 million 
at the turn of the year. 

The Free Democrats pined the upper 
hand when they demanded that no 
action be taken simply, tor. the sake of 
appearing active. So no programme was 
introduced then. 

It is indicative of the political chess 
moves that the two parties in the cabi- 
net agreed on a programme m the end. 

The close to 2 million jobless and 
pressure from the public at large and 
the : trade unions finally prompted the 
government to do something. 

The programme that emerged soon 
turned out to. be the “bluff of the year” 
that will generate no economic impro- 
vement but will harm the coalition in- 
stead. Like last summer, the Free Democrats 
prevailed with their demands and gained 
the upper hand. This applies particularly 
to the changes in the rent laws which 
could have been copied from the op- 
position conservatives. 

The modified staggered rent, the fac- 
tual abolishment of comparative rentals 
and the introduction of time leases 
touch upon the exposed nerves of Social 
Democratic politicians who have always 


O pposition leader Helmut Kohl 
(CDU) has told Chancellor Schmidt 
that he will get no conservative support 
tor his economic package. 

The Chancellor had appealed lo the 
Bundestag where the conservatives have 
a majority, not to prevent the package 
going through. 

Me mode life appeal in the “Interests 
of qur country, its future and its social 
peace.” 

What happens often in these circum- 
stances is that the Bundesrat chops and 
changes legislation so its , fits a more 
conservative patient. 


■■ — — ■ » -Li Opposition lo cut part of the Go- 

-tl - ./ 4 Ve romenfs employment-and-jobs pro- 

©ermnit SJnlUlfll gramme when the package goes to the 

«£»**•* Mnci. MSgg “7 Kohl 0PP0Siti ° n lead “ Htl ' 

Editor Atonmfer-Anjhony EnflW*_» g A.Ont. 

t lie sai^l in lhc Bundestag that; W«Hng 
FrtadrtctiReirtt(*tv»riigGrv*H wse*** F PP members had encouraged him to 
Himbw(} 76 . T«i 22 651 u.tx K-ww . * | stop the increase fn ,VAT- 

AdvwfcMraiMMitou.- /gi VAT is an essential part of the Go- 

ymmenl’s DM12jbn programme to 
Investment and combat employ- 

MwLwas. inc 540 wen ?4in sireei. Nr* p ■ ment. 

ah vi we* wwch the gehm«n spokesman said Herr Kbhls 

in coop* ration wih me 5,a tertient Was a fabrication . 

, that has riot Stopped the specula; 
now^ibiMgednor«inerW(|fr»df(nedl J >IOn. 

H err Kohl made the remark as 'he' was 
;me» cwrBinnndence Die«e o^jieyour wtgJSj Presenting a seven-point "alternative” 

numter wt«ch sppeeri on Uw Dfen U !L Z », 

utRinki. BtureyourxjdrtEA . • »o boost the economy. 


The conservatives did not expect their 
alternative, programme to go down like a 
bestseller.. • 

It proposes less government assistance 
(as in the. case of grants tor secondary 
school students and unemployment be- 
nefits) and more incentives for business. 

W|iat makes for piquancy , is that such 
a policy, which would be Implemented 
without , tax increases, coincides with 
FDP ideas. 

Foxy Herr.Koiit knew w)iat was doing 
when he spoke. 

The FDP. and CDlJ/CSU arc not en- 
tirely incompatible on economic policy. 

Arid then there is the fact that FDP 
economic affairs expert Haussmarin 
praised Kohl's proposal to negotiate 
with the FDP (rather than the coalition) 
about a new capita] accumulation policy. 

The Whole thing adds up to a day the 
Opposition has every 1 reason to 1 be sat- 
isfied with. 

it has managed’ to 'sow doubts and 
uncertainty in the 1 gdvemment ranks; 
And If that does not spell success for 
any Opposition what does? ; 1 1 

(KBIner dudt-Aniel^r, I j February f982) 


considered the existing rent laws as one 
of their major achievements. By pushing 
through this part of the programme, the 
F&P got its way on one of its pet issues. 

In return, the liberals agreed to the 
increase of VAT. 

But is this a genuine tax increase that 
can create jobs? 

It is doubtful. For one thing, all the 
added VAT will bring to government 
coffers is a paltry DM4bn. This amount 
is to be used this year to provide a 10 
per cent investment subsidy for those 
companies whose investment in the 
Course of this year exceed the average 
annual Investments in the previous three 
years. 

-There might be a businessman or two 
who will invest earlier than planned. in 
order to collect the subsidy - and this 
includes the public sector. < • - 

But there are two basic disadvantages: 
Any investment lo be made in May has 
been planned in the late autumn so that 
most investments would have been 
made anyway end are not due to the 
subsidy. 

And there is ho guarantee whatsoever 
that these Investments will create jobs. 
Experience with previous such pro- 
grammes shows that the opposite is true 
because most investments are of a lab- 
our-saving nature and thus aggravate 
joblessness. 


The committee 
that makes 
laws in secret 

■It is a process which Badcn-WUritem- 
berg’s Prime Minister Lothar Spath 
(CDU) referred to as (hat of “a repair 
Shop of the Bonn government." 

Herr Sptith said It should bo stopped. 
But it has not been. 

The budget austerity package was al- 
tered ' in : the Bundesrat after going 
through what is known as the mediating 
comniittefe- So has most important do- 
mestic 'and toteign policy legislation 
since the coalition came into office in 
1969. 

It seems that the same procedure will 
apply to the investment and employ- 
ment programme. 

At the centre of this tailoring process 
is the mediating committee, which con- 
sists of members of both Houses of Par- 
liament ■ 

The way it operates has led some to 
cal! it a sort of super legislature and the 
"darkroom” of legislation. 

The abuse of the Bundesrat as an 
Opposition instrument of obstruction- 
ism takes place in public. 

But the mediating committee operates 
in secret a sort of substitute Parliament 
behind closed doors. 

The original intention was not to 
keep the, public in the dark, but it was 
felt that compromfecs could be more ear 
sily reached if the public were excluded. 

That is understandable. But the result 
are laws that are nothing like the original. 

The fact is that the system should be 
stopped. It is a deformation of the po- 
litical system. 


Moreover, to be able to increase VAT 
the government had to swallow the bit- 
ter pill of undertaking to reduce the in- 
come tax for 1984. This could easily 
backfire if the government proves 
unable to deliver in the election year 
1984. If happened, this the government 
would not only be accused of cheating 
on social security pensions but also on 
taxes. 

The high quota of savings shows that 
private buying power has by no means 
been reduced to such an extent as low 
domestic demand seems to indicate. As 
a result, putting a couple of added 
deutSchmarks into the consumer’s pay 
envelope is unlikely to generate more 
demand. 

The SPD in the cabinet seems to have 
become a trussed Goliath at the mercy 
of the FDP. 

It managed neither to put through 
Finance Minister Hans MatthOfer’s inte- 
resting proposal to increase' the tax on 
mineral oil, nor to sock the high income 
brackets with added tax, nor moderately 
to increase the government’s borrowing. 

Had' MatthOfer’s proposal been real- 
ised, Bonn would have had an extra 
DMIObn this year alone instead of a 
possible DMIObn to' DMl2bn by the 
end of 1984. 

So what lias come out in the end is 
economic cosmetics instead of genuine 
measures. 

The newly flared up discussion shows 
that the next act of the polit-theatre is 
already being rehearsed — as if the con- 
fidence vote had never taken place. 

Seen In this light, the Hamburg elec- 
tion in June at the latest could well turn 
into a coalition nightmare. 

Rainer Burchardt 
(Do U laches Allgemotnog Sonntagsblatt, 
1 February 19S2) 


Thc cdlftmlttee Is overworked: only 10” 
per cent of laws passed by the Bundes- 
tag wound up in the mediation commit- 
tee from 1949 to 1972; the rate was 20 
per cent at the end of 1980. 

Compared with the drama on file 
open stage of politics, as in the case of 
the confidence vote for Helmut 
Schmidt, tho work of the mediation 
committee might appear insignificant. 

But tho impression is deceptive. The 
government would in fact not hove been 
nblc to govern without it. The pattern 
has remained unchanged ( lately: The 
SPD/FDP coalition government passes a 
law in the teeth of the opposition. Then 
the CDU/CSU majority in the. B.undes- 
rat goes into action and demands that 
the issue be put before the mediation 
committee. 

Complaints that the Bundestag is 
losing in importance and that it is no 
more than the producer of the raw ma- 
terial for the mediation committee is 
quite justified. 

A warning to this effect was issued by 
Hans Koschnick, who was both presi- 
dent of the Bundesrat and chairman of 
the mediation committee. 

President Karl Carstens pointed out 
years ago that, due to different majori- 
ties in the two houses of parliament, the 
committee has to make many a final de- 
cision that should actually be made by 
the people through their elected repre- 
sentatives. 

Other critics speak of a sort of "super 
legislature” and the “darkroom of legis- 
lation". . 

These are strong words and might be 
exaggerated, but they have been spoken 
out of concern for the system. 

Gerhard Ziegler 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 6 February ] 98 2) 
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■ DEFENCE 


Coalition parties want tighter control 
over the export of arms 


T he coalition parties want arms ex- 
ports to be tightened. 

The parties say exports to Nato mem- 
bers and other western nations which 
are considered stable should remain al- 
lowable. 

But stringent regulations should apply 
to other nations. 

They want to drop the present ban on 
arms for “tension areas'* because they 
consider .that the term “tension area 1 ' 
cannot be defined. 

Details about what the parties have 
decided in talks ore not yet available, but 
it can be taken for granted that the Ca- 
binet is not happy about the proposed 
restrictions. 

Arms exports developed as an issue a 
year ago wjwn Saudi Arabia wanted to 
buy German Leopard tanks. 

The controversy was fueled when it 
became known that Bonn had given the 
green light for the supply of two sub- 
marines to Chile’s military regime, 

When the employment situation 
continued to deteriorate in the late 
1970s, many parliamentarians were con- 
vinced that the government would loo- 
sen up on export restrictions to safe- 
guard and create jobs. 

But the present trend in, the discus- 
sion between the coalition parties points 
in the opposite direction: tightening 
arms export controls. 

An SPp working party made concrete 
decisions .on the two incidents tliat had 
triggered the discussion. 

Amis shipments to Saudi Arabia, 
wli/cii the government originally wanted 
to approve, were rejected. So was the 
supply of submarines to Chile- though 
the submarine contacts had already 
been signed. 

' The following picture emerges front 
the SPD/FDP talks. As In the past, 
shipments to Nato countries and other 
stable Western democracies are to re- 
main permissible. ' 

Exports to Other countries are to con- 
tihue to be subject to stringent restric- 
tions. ’ • ' 

Exports to the latior category of states 
should only be permitted after consulta- 
tion with the Bundestag “and even then 
only if the 1 government has arrived at 
thei conclusion tliat they arc necessary to 
promote- vital political and security 
interests of this country”. 


The idea that exceptions should be 
made when "interests of a monetary or 
raw materials nature" require this has 
been rejected by the exports of both 
parties. 

The SPD argument is that if such ex- 
ceptions were to be made there would In 
fact be “no generally applicable guide- 
lines and our actions would be guided by 
opportunism." 

German arms, tire argument goes, 
would be shipped to those who are fi- 
nancially strong and have sought-after 
raw materials. 

The government’s ideas on arms ex- 
ports are not yet known in detail. But it 
can be taken for granted that the Cabi- 
net is miffed by the restrictive rules in- 
troduced by the two parties. This is only 
natural because the government is much 
more' involved in day-to-day exigencies 
titan is the Bundestag. 

There is our dependence In monetary 
and raw materials terms and there is 
pressure from other Nato countries to 
bear some of the burdens such as shar- 
ing responsibility for the security of 
Western oil routes in the Persian Gulf. 

The government is fully aware that, 
since Germany is not sending troops to 
that region, it must ?t least help stabilise 
it through arms shipments. 

But there are other factors as well, 
and the SPD working party has already 
yielded to one of them: the export of 
naval vessels Is not to be subject to the 


group's own rules for arms exports In 
general. 

This is due to the fact that the Bun- 
deswehr needs German shipyard capacity 
though it is in no position to keep them 
working at maximum through its own 
and other Nato orders. So here moral 
scruples are no longer taken seriously 
and exports can go ahead. 

it would not be surprising if tho 
problem that has made the Social 
Democrats yield in this particular case 
could become a general bugbear of the 
German arms industry. 

The tank production for the Bundes- 
wehr will have run its course by the end 
of 1984 and the’&affle applies to orders 
frbm other Nato nations. I • : • 

' And dire to budgetary cutbacks, there 
is little i' likelihood that there will be 
Gorman follow-up orders: 

: A total of some ] 70,000 Jobs 1 are link- 
ed with the' Leopard tank in one way or 
another.' And by the mid-1980s our avia- 
tion industry will be faced with similar 
problems. 

All this has prompted economic poli- 
cy makers to ask whether it was not an 
illusion to 'think that our arms Industry 
could manage without exports. 

Projects like the Leopard or a fighter 
plane Call for such enormous investment 
that no medium-sized power like tho 
Federal Republic of Germany con keep 
the industry working at capacity. 

. The question now is whether a con- 
sistently restrictive amis export policy 


does not of necessity mean that \n> 
have to forgo an arms industry 
own and buy complicated weaponry? 
tems from foreign suppliers. 1 ' 
What makes the issue even k 
tricky is the fact that the coalition r 
ties (the FDP even more than theSf’ 
make cooperation with other Nato^ 
tries in the arms sector — which 
ates orders - contingent on U» i 
developed weapons being made 
to German export regulations. * 
And this can only mean forego 
cooperation in tho amis industry be** 
our potential partners, Britain t 
France, consider nrms exports i » 
fectly normal line of business and a » 
Ulical instrument. - 

The question for tho Bonn gout 
ment is how to extricate itself front 
dilemma posed by the wishes of the t< 
parties on the one hand and foreign,! 
curity, raw materials and economic p< 
cy considerations on the other. 

It appears that the government w 
like to uphold the idea of not shlpp 
amis to tension areas because of Hut 
gueness of the term. 

As a concession, some governor 
politicians seem to be prepared (ok 
suit the Bundestag (in the foimd.' 
small committee) on every arms dal 1 
This coincides with SPD and fD 
demands but is not quite uncontrorffi 
In tho parliament as a whole. 

Critics fear that such consullafc 
would strip the Bundestag of its riglr 
control the government. 

But some government politicians a 
sldcr it the lesser evil to allay the Ez 
ties tag’s concern through more cona- 
tion than through arms export nfi 
tions that would leave the governor 
no scope whatsoever. 

Thomas LtiffM 
(Sluttauler Zeltung, 1 Febiuuylftl 


Replacement for Leopard tank 
4 not needed yet’ 


T he army lias no military need for 
the proposed Franco-German battle 
tanki says tho chief of staff, Lieutenant 
General Melnhard Glanz. 

He said that the army would, need 
such a tank, but not until the middle of 
the 1990s. 

And he couldn't care less where it 
came from as long, as it met the criteria. 

Were so . satisfied wlth ; the Leopard 
II that \ye think it Js, sufficient to 
update it," he told journalists in Bonn. 
He did not wish to anticipate political 
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There's Jife in the Leopard yet. 




(Photo i Sven Simon) 


decisions, saying “wc could otherwise 
find ourselves harnessed to a cart which 
it is not our business to pull, lu other 
words, wo don’t want to make the deci- 
sions others should make or indeed re- 
lieve them of the necessity of making a 
decision at all” 

The Bundestag Defence Committee 
had put the Franco-German tank 
(which, according to a declaration of 
intent by the defence ministers of the 
two countries in 1980, was to have been 
built jointly) on the agenda for its ses- 
sion on 3 February but adjourned with- 
out reaching a decision. 

Following the statement by the army 
chief of staff and due to the sceptical at- 
titude of Defence Minister Haps Apel, 
observers give the project little chance 
of success. 

The general also said that the restnrCf 
tuilng of the, army, whose combat units 
are to bdeothe smaller and more effec- 
tive, ,is almost completed. 

He. stress^ that this has been achiev- 
ed Without sacrificing combat readiness 
and.that.the army was on target last year 
in terms, of .training although some war 
gamep had to, bq scratched due to bud- 
getary cutbacks; 

Thjs yearfs training programme is also 

largely ensured and manoeuvres will be 
held as planned. 

What worses the, general is the reduc- 
tion^ by .about .5,000 in the number of 
posts for soldiers who have signed up 
for two years beca Use this group has in 
the past provided many NCOs. . 
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General Glanz . . . where they buitdVj 
Is Irrelevant, (Photoi MinUiry of ; 

An average of one in three in^. 
group became an NCO or wen! *>{ 
serve officer training. Moreover, 
per cent signed up for an addltP 
term. 

Any further reduction of post* in^ 1 
category would be damaging. Hit 
said. But he also said that he pinneoV 
hopes on the teview of this matter pi 
mised by Defence Minister Apel. j 

Another' problem, the general *■. 
was the soldier's long working day ?. 
said that 80 per cent had more IW*. 
duty hours a week. j 

He told the newsmen that he 
step up efforts to change this, cojitfn 
that there were also soldiers who 
worked a 45 hour week. , 

Ulrich 

(Frankfurter Roodjchau, 4 FebntfT ; 


INDUSTRY 


Microchip revolution both 
challenge and threat 


The Club of Rome has spBnt three days 
In Salzburg considering the Implications 
of the triumphant progress of micro- 
electronics and published a survey en- 
titled For Better or Worse. Bonn 
Research Minister Andreas von Billow has 
invited the president of the Club of 
Rome, Aurelia Peccei, and the authors of 
the survey to Bonn for talks. Herr von 
Blilow warned against decrying the 
microchip revolution; micro-electronics 
was indispensable If a country wanted to 
stay industrially competitive. We would 
ell have to grow accustomed to toe 
microchip era. From school onwards 
young people should bo taught about 
micro-electronics and the opportunities jt 
presented, he said. 

M icro-electronics, probably the most 
far-reaching revolution in the his- 
tory of mankind, presented both an un- 
precedented challenge and a threat. 

But it also offered undreamt-of pros- 
pects for future generations. Turin busi- 
nessman Aurclio Peccei told the 200 
members of the Club of Rome at their 
conference in Salzburg. Austria. 

The Club of Rome is a group of 
scientists, businessmen and trade union- 
ists whose aim is to take a closer iook at 
modem living as a whole, to map out 
concealed trends and to outline predict- 
able developments. 

Adam Schaff, one of the authors of 
the Club of Rome's survey of the effects 
of micro-electronics on social and politi- 


cal Ufe, said there was a conspiracy of 
silence about jobs that would be lost in 
the wake of the microchip revolution. 

Alexander King stressed the positive 
aspects. Micro-electronics would cut 
production costs enormously and reduce 
drastically the capital input requirement. 

It W3S, perhaps, too much to expect of 
a gathering of this kind to arrive at a 
clear and concise viewpoint for or 
against micro-electronics. 

As is the case with all technological 
changes of revolutionary import, change 
for the better is invariably accompanied 
by change for the worse. 

. Computerised industrial robots may 
relieve workers of the need to carry out 
mind-deadening assembly line work, but 
they also mean thousands of redun- 
dancies. 

Card index files and archives may be 
replaced by electronic data banks, but 
they too throw thousands of file clerks 
and secretaries out of work. 

We may have reason to be grateful 
that electronic controls enable us to 
programme washing machines to carry 
out complicated sequences of washing, 
rinsing, spin and tumble drying. 

But the very same technique can be 
used in a missile or grenade to ensure 
with absolute certainty that the projec- 
tile will be exactly on target and do its 
deadly work. 

Hans jOrg Sinn, Hamburg’s Senator for 
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Scientific Affairs, recently outlined the 
problem as follows: 

u Man, having learnt in the course of 
millenia how to handle fire, is now in a 
position not dissimilar to that of 
Goethe's Sorcerer's Apprentice. 

“Man-made technology threatens to 
take over the reins of control, leading to 
results lie could never have anticipated.” 

Bardeen, Shockley and Brattrain, three 
physicists, devised the transistor in the 
Bell research laboratories in the United 
States in 1948/49. 

They may have foreseen their discov- 
ery being used in computers, but even 
they would have dismissed os wishful 
thinking any idea that in 30 years’ time 
there would be 25,000 different uses for 
the microchip. 

Tho first, computer, built in 1946, 
filled a large room with its 18,000 valves 
and 1,500 relays. It was capable of 
70,000 additions a minute. 

; Nowadays an output in this range is 
within reach of the smallest office com- 
puter. 

“Micro-electronics,” says Peter Merkel 
of Valvo, Hamburg, “is the key techno- 
logy of current information retrieval, 
processing and distribution, and it will 
play an even more important role as 
lime goes by." 

Thirty-eight per cent of the German 
labour force is employed mainly in the 
information sector. 

Nearly 85 per cent of bank and insur- 
ance workers handle information, as do 
71 per cent of the payroll In commercial 
jobs, 48.5 per cent of civil servants and 
local government officers and one work- 
er in four in manufacturing industry. 

Since 1969 computer density in the 
Federal Republic of Germany has in- 
creased tenfold. There are now 2,000 
computers and terminal systems in- 
stalled per million persons employed. 

So it can bo forecast with near abso- 
lute certainty that over the decade ahead 
between 300,000 and 500,000 jobs In the 
conventional Information lino will be 
taken over by computers. 

Most white-collar workers In com- 
merce, banking and administration will 
at least have to face retraining and a 
complete change in working conditions. 

The most alarming aspect Of this state 
of affairs is probably that well over one 
German In three has no idea, or only a 
vague ohc, of what lies ahead; 

According to a November 1979 opin- 
ion poll four Germans In five felt the 
introduction of new technology should 
not be hold up because the countiy 
Plight then be unable to hold Its own 
against international competition and 
unemployment would merely Increase. 

But this majority viewpoint could ea- 
sily cliange if panic were to sweep thou- 
sands of people who were worried their 
own jobs would be the ones to go. 

The largely favourable attitude towards 
micro-electronics might then suddenly 
change into a Luddite outlook. 

“Might not what we call progress be 
so hectic and coincidental," Signor Pec- 
cel asked, “that the peoples of the world 
are extremely upset and too slow to re- 
spond to the waves of change powered 
by progress in both Its positive arid its 
negative senser 

In March 1981 Professor Sinn called 
for top priority to be given to study of 
the repercussions of the microchip re- 
volution. ■ 

The Club of Rome has made a start 
with its survey,, entitled For Better or 
Worse — Micro-Electronics and Society. 

Politicians, businessmen and trade 
unionists must draw level-headed and 
sensible conclusions to ensure that seri- 
ous social upsets do not occur. 

Franz Wausehkuhn 

. (Hamburger Abtndblid, 6 February 1982) 


Hoesch, Krupp 
forge 

new steel deal 

K rupp and Hoesch have agreed to 
merge their steel divisions. Their 
supervisory boards have given merger 
plans the go-ahead. 

So far. agreement has been reached in 
principle only;- the details have yet to 
come. They are sure to do so, with the 
merger promising, to prove a tough cus- 
tomer. 

The boards will of course have been 
briefed on what it is likely to cost. 
Unless both companies stand to benefit, 
experiments should be avoided. 

For Hoesch it means an end to., their 
ill-fated merger with the Dutch Estc! 
group. 

Expectations or hopes of a larger 
company doing better business and safe- 
guarding jobs , have often been disap- 
pointed in the past. 

Ten years ago, when Hoesch merged 
with the Dutch company to. combine an 
inexpensive steel production facility oil 
the Dutch North Sea coast with further 
processing in Dortmund in the Ruhr, 
hopes flew high. 

There have been many reasons why 
the partnership did not live up to expec- 



tations, but let no-one believe a Ger- 
man-only Uuhretahl AG (along Ruhr- 
kohlo lines) would make all the differ- 
ence. 

Companies do not run at a profit be- 
cause managements put pen to paper 
but because of investment decisions 
being made at the right time, likewise 
decisions to shut down facilities or rejig 
ou tpuls or product range s. 

Another point to note is that this will 
not be the last merger, accompanied by 
closures, in iron and steel. 

Managing director Picper of Salzgltter 
Steel has aired again his personal view 
that by the 90s there will be only two 
major steel companies in Germany: 
Thyssen and one other. 

Viewed today, with production facili- 
ties dotted all over the country, this 
seems unlikely, but Herr Pieppr must be 
an astute and farsighted executive to 
have got where he Is. 

That being so, he will realise that the 
No. 2 is bound to be a state-run or 
semi-government corporation; few pri- 
vate companies could witlistand the pace 
of rational isatlofi and manpower cuts 
that would be necessary. 

They , could not even do so if , one 
were to assume, as well one may, that 
the steel cartel decreed by the EEC 
Commission will be with us for some 
time to come. 

(RbeinlKhe Post, S Febtuiry 1982) 
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■ FINANCE 

Modest growth, lower inflation and better 
balance of payments predicted 

G ross National Product this year is r . . _ . , _ ’ “ 71 Without taking inflation into accoui 

expected to grow by between I per dp^L, ■ 0 Ciystal Ball ■ |( . Exports are expected 'to rise by betwe 

dent and 1.5 per cent, adjusted for infla- ||j§j| . 10.5 and 11 5 per cent and Imports bj 

tion, according to the Bonn Cabinet’s I ggjg percent. 11 ■ 

latest economic report. Iffia Pl ir ' JiHiLfL ■ ‘ Bonn hopes that the healthy state 

Last year GNP did not grbw at all. exports 1 will' help to reduce the curre 

The cautiously optimistic report says — account deficit from last year’s DM201 
the main task, of economic policy is to EltlmatMfor 1982 from ^W81 to DMIObm 

boost growth ■ potential, reduce unem- Bonn'. economic report ’ inflation is expected to drop from li 

ployment and control inflation. I v/ year’s 6 per cent to 5 per cent. The f 

It expects this year: to vemment’s aim is to bring it down to 

* Inflation to come down from 6 pec fjl! I +L5 r / ;. percent.' • • " > ■ 

cent to 5 per cent. x BH H W*$.\ < >■ Lengthening dole queues are con 

• A halving of the currant account omt dered inevitable. - 

denclt front ? M20bn to DMIObn. ,»£« • ■fifST.. ■ An additional 150.000 to 200.0 

• A, reduction in public sector ntvest- . I |»T / . yotihg pebple ana forcighers are expe, 

ment by as much as 5 per cent. <L IR 1*^' ■ ed to crowd the labour market; 

. An average 4.5 per cent lnirease m Bg U» |:*|4h%, • .. '• the additional supply of labour u 

?l5e* ! SnIitt l n»n^i the’ nMt94hn W I'V'SvV & £ - be Aggravated by diminishing demand. 

The report mentions the DM12.5bn g Ml | ^ Not un tU the second lialF of the ye 

jobs and investment programme an- l— ~ . A . IS h there a chance that this unemplc 

hi ment increase will become less: steep 

ocnmiat. ^ ... ... , . . , AVerage unemployment in 1982 

It says that while the economy should exporters’ , shares of iforeign markets .will; expected to be 1 .65 million. 

help ‘ .''-mi I,. The report, expects , investments in t 

nn i n th p ■ Exports of. goods and services rare ex- private sector to stabilise and to sti 

only narrow scope for action m the peeled to rise, by, between 6 .and 7 per rising gradually. : 

^ Thf C Np d Brn w on - U hw centwIji,e the growth in tjie impQrt,vo- / The annual average of investments 
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exporters', shares of iforeign markets will; 

help. i • . i ■ i i .ii ,i ii i, 

Exports of> goods and services; a re ex- 
pected, to rise, by., between 6 .and 7 pei; 
cent .while the growth in tjhe. import, vo r 
lume will , only be 'between 3 and 4 per 
cent (both adjusted for inflation). 


Without taking inflation into account, 
Exports are Expected 'to rise by between 
10.5 and 115 per cent and imports by 7 
per ‘cent. ; 1 1 ■ ■ ; 

‘ Bonn hopes that thO healthy state of 
exports will' help to reduce the current 
account deficit from last year-s DM20bn 
toDMIObm ; 

I inflation is expected to drop froth last 

year’s 6 per dent to 5' per cent. The go- 
vernment’s aim is to bring it down to 4 
per cent.' • • " •••''• *•' 1 

Lengthening dole queues are consi- 
dered inevitable. ' '* • M ; ! 

An additional 150,000 to 200,000 
yolihg people and foreigners are expect- 
ed to crowd th^ labour market; 

II the additional supply of labour will 
be ikgnivated 1 by diminishing demand. 

Not until the second halt of the year 
is there a chance that this unemploy- 
ment increase will become less: steep. 

AVerage unemployment in 1982 is 
expected to be 155 million, 
in The repoit.expects,investmenls in the 
private sector to stabilise and to start 
rising gradually.. • , . : 

. The annual average of investments is 
expected to .dimlnisli by. about 0.5,. per 
cent, (based on prices at the tim^). 


Public sector investments art e* m _ _ 
to drop by as much as 5 per cent. ....... 

The report: “Improvement of prli^'.. . .. . 

investments presupposes a marked jm" ■ ,• *rrv .■■»•.••• 
sustained relief of per unit wage co* . . J IpkpIlYllTI OT 

prices for imported goods and S' UCUm iUl g 

interest rates. 1 * , 

“Without a marked Improvement i . . pnilCllTT 

profits and anticipated profits for Hj- » ■ WL1., 

business community, there will bo i*. • . . • , .. .,1 . - . . 

tlrar a sustained rise in Investment* noi’T l 1 ® toy ^ n ^ ustry ^ as been,. worried 
will more jobs bo provided”, I about ,. .survival . ..for,,, years.; 

The government operates on the B.P^ n0WS Ibe^optimispt needed 


Declining birth rate, cash-conscious 
, consumer, hit the toy makers 


sumption that gross wages and salaiih?^ on i * i ' - 

will rise by an average of 4.5 per col back on 

this year. Jong trad^tipn and,}ias an. PMtatanding 

But this average say? little nbqut ^“rtagnating,: costs' keen 

saaa.'r — 

mnge uenetits, etc. . .. , Many manv fa Ct urera ?re .dedicated en- 

Taking into account that the mitobeUh to want m pro ti^nn, profit. They 
of job holders will diminish by ‘about iKt.thejr products to be usad and en,- 
per cent, gross income from emphji^ ' s< 

ment will rise by only 4 per cent But economic considerations outweigh 
gross income from business acHvitiything else,; 
fl nd capital will go up by between 1't£. One reason for poor, demand is the; 
9 per cent. bw birth-rate,, Over the yeprs, the indu?- 

. The report considers this distribute has sought, an, altorp^ye ty peeking 

of income in favour of business nec«.ihfger adult market. j 

sary if the economy is. to improve, ; Pijt influencing adult leisure and, con- 
it oolnts to the fact that uross lr^^ more difficult than 

from employment mle h trim 

in 1980 and 4.7 per cent in \% spending hu , been trim- 

making a total of about .3 par cant. ^ 

During the same period profits froi py^ «| lecurityi contributions, 
business and capital rose by only 1.4 pe 
cent and even diminished last year b;l‘ 

per cent. ' dpa/ddp ' ‘ Buyer has become more 

(M.nnhelmer Marioili , F.bru.ry IMfl . d , 8cr , m , na||nfl ^ 


Parents just aren't buying enough toys for their children and the number of children 
available to play has not been Increasing at the rate of old. The structure of the toy, 
Industry In 1 Germany means that those toys that do sell well are made by a handful. of 
makers. Retailers .are concerned with selling quickly, so they are, reluctant to stock, 
anything that might occupy shelf space for a time. At this year's International .Tpy 
Fair in Nuremberg, [there were many new electronic games, There were also hew 
puxziai .along the. lines of the Rubik Cube. But th? trade says that simple games, both 
for childrep and adults, do-it-yourself items and tjie traditional doll ara the best sellers. 

stagnating soles has become a key ques- Given this constellation of power, the. 
tion for the trade* When retailers >go out industry^ bid for higher prices is reject- 


of business, others can • take over, their 
volume of sales and are thus in a better 
position to spread the costs. n 

■ But the drive of the strong 1 retailers to 
ensure 'their survival has led to mergers 
and ! the power ’resulting from bulk 
buying. ’ • 1 - " '••••■ <'••* - i 


ed on tlie pretext that there ..is no 
room for the manufacturer’s, product in 
the range stocked .by the wholesaler or 
retailer. ... , ; V. 

• Most of Germany’s i : 1,000 or so toy 
makers — most of whom are tradesmen 
rather than industrialists have no way 
of 1 defending themselves against* suoh 


Almost all specialised toy shops' are ofl ^tending themselves against.- suon 

now members <Jf strong tiuyipg orginiia- P fflctte » they. depend on tht ratal- 

tions with all. the consequences of siich •« to provide.them with a shop wmdoW.. 
power, which enables them to buy at the 1 ; Those whose goods are not on 1 show 
very lowest prices! The : hianiifacturefs, in toy shops stand no chance of selling, 
oii the other hand, have n6 instrument All this has led to Stiff competition in. 
tfiat 'would enable them 1 Jo ‘cbllnttr this tlie struggle’ ! for ‘survival, aggravated by 


T he; United .States might consider rc- 
-l striding foreign service, industries 
, x t . ip America , if' iiUemational restriptlons' 

L “The main task- of| are not.lifted. . , , .. 

Germany’s -ecohonfle and financial poll- American , trade negotiator William 
cy WIN be to boost the growth potential Brock told a meeting in Swijzeriand that 
of the economy and so improve the almost Hny important international trade 
employment position while at the same in goods cpuld be made impossible by 

time curbing inflation still further.” hampering such sendees q? financing. 

It would take several' years effectively insura^a and consul t^cy .' ; , . 11 / ‘ 

fo solve these difficult problems. ; ;:: The pnlte^. 'States woiid ) ike the 
! We, would overestimate the possibjH-i question to be discussed in November 
ties of government measures if we were : when the. General .Agreement m Tariffs 
to leave the solution solely to the st.te. ; ond Trade, (Gatt) meets. .. . ' " ' . / 

L Success or failure of government mea-i ,fje ( Was .addressing fpvinforjml meet- 
sures are largely^ temined by. the at|i- big .fn, Davos, of Cabinet Ministers from’ 
tutfe of everybody Involved in the eco- OECD and .deveibptog nations , together* 
npmlc processes, ,oboye all. employers vyith, ; representatives of. the international 
and trade unions. Monetary Fyntf UMF), the Wbrld BEnk, 

« WllSPS ■Jffl J*° P 8 tt,OECP,tmdtheEfeq.^ , V"7 pl : 

5?.S; Related (i^om domestic dbmand. „ , Everybody at jeast paid lib service 'to 
But foreittrt demand could nlvn a hnrutt 1 ■ t' _ . ■- •.. 


US delivers warning about 

•.•I ! .;i •; • i... i • 

4 hampered’ services sector 


v Bo buyers have become more ; discri- 
minating; ; • • - 

. . Faced with 8 stagnating bUsihes? and 
. mliii dpsts, retailers now pin • their 
■4}0p« on a., Imgll ,.fclccUon , MyftK 
#h,a range ‘bf ahbut 250,000 dinbrent 



1 ,n .to® ®?0" OECD and .developing .nations tqgetber 
all. employers vyjth,; representatives of tlyo international 


v.-sri 

iim .. . r r * c 


tional trade, economic and'Tlnanclal or- 
Iganisations should be '‘revilaHsed”. 
j International exchanges . |n service 
: should be liberalised arid nori-tdriff f bar- 
riers should be'tfemdvedj- ■ • >• ■■ 

; Existing difference between the USA. 
: J a P a n and Europe remain unresolved, 

I The meeting is said to have resulted 
j in “more understanding for the other 


i ..and, increase' 

.'i- i 1 • • 1 i .'i . 


utnri ri ‘'Pi s l0 w* receni lioeraiisation measures 

world, economy .back, 9^ $ feet,, intijrpa- WC re described as Inadequate, and it was 


s getting bit 


above iveiagajdifiJn^tan afcia a nd vice- 

’ ; v - 1 ' T ) M Pensions, 

, ■ Keeps getting bi^fffierr " ■ sociai weifaie w™nt,,‘ students’ sub- 

-l ;. O- - . ‘ •Jp l Q • , ' sidies, etc. rose a record rate of four 

SSH'n-jf"- 

year get . pn. average more ‘ thafi ’ •»&* j J • ' ,, i trc !? d u s t0 8te , bd sc ithe avaJa ^ income 

'DMlOflOO from the government: ij ?:i ls,;jti^;t6 ; an i henc « Pnvate-consumptibn, the re- 

Mwf 85 per edrit, is in 'jjensiorii stop 26.1 Per beift. / t f ‘ / ' 

dent grants, unemployment benefifs arid .* Jhe ; transfer of- c^h ovcr.thejpasfiio ! a ■ growl . ns trans ‘ er Q«°la means that 
Ijralth’iniuhince ribynierits. ' r yram hns risen ( 30^ per oent faster than i an .^ c ^ i ^TOJ}JrPf aj^te jnonpy is 
. The equivalent figure Tri I96( \yas total available incomes.. ; - r '. , | redistributecfwcOrdlng tp social needs. 

DM2,151 aria=lh l970DM 3i974. ' ' " ■ • , The study says this Is not good- ton L K 2" the f ^ %assted that there 
C S’°^ ba “ d bconomio sJstaSi wMck.isWm ^ | Wfwfef 01 ln 
tute far thA Gei-ta Econo^ (1W) tKi “ font*# and.lhdMdual^ssponslbilitV..., f ' a" „ u : ’ 
amount of monfey' redistribuWd' has iri- . Btit? i fU - ? ot be i udgcd exact, y because 

%£*%???*•■ S5SBWWW 

SSttBSSSSUSte ;. 

I W says that U» proportion of th«S ami^cl “ , , | " on betwee " and recipient,. 


called on lo allow more foreign gooi a study made by Cologne. Professors 

t „ . . Synilhoff. and Klein»Blenkep shows that 

It wp agreed that the economic^ jfim' specialised, toy shops, which, sq- 
. Industrial countries should be prow# tinted fof, about. 41. per cent of the 
with more leeway by relief from IJ worth pf sales that, year, made 
and social security contributions art. , only 40 .pfennigs worth .of genuine.ppf- 
removing some or t ho burners Imp# 1 it ons pid 100 sale, ’ 

bl!»lne”L re8U,,,l0nS m jr-«^th|ng. the situation ha, won. 

Switzerland’s President, Fritz * 

ger. listed the following os the m«t» 3 if 

portant • problems: excessive infWfc rn«I 

Ihe unstable energy market; high M* S 

tary deficits; exewsivo Indebtedness d 
Ihe oil-importing developing "•*! fa 1^2? 
the East Bloc countries ond Chins; ^ 011 hlgher 

new forms of. protectionism. ,Hw l|o . cope; with- ruing ' costsiand 

There was obvious disagreement | ■ , ■ . . 

how important these problems are. 1 
But unemployment ranked very top jj ; . . Cort^trMctioni v< 

- If not at the top - on the scale* 'U .. * *". V.V’ ip PMbnto 
problems, closely followed by 136.99 -l • 

tionlsm, financial . dumping _ j y ffd K , 


pressure. _ 

In addition, retailers are iricreasingiy ‘ 
restricting their lines to items that can 
be sold quickly and without long stoi> 
age. ’,;••• 

So they buy more and more in cheap 
Far East countries .and their sales cam- 
paigns stress the “hits of the season”. 

In many cases, .servicing and storage 
— and frequently financing — Is shifted 
to wholesalers, and they in their turn 
shift tyjs,§4fe0 gvfdt jhe^Wactu-. 


• i- -i • 1 ■ ■ • 

T he .obstruction industry la working 
way below capacity, one of the in- 
dustry’s, chiefs paid, at the. opening of 
Construct^ 82 exhibition in hanover, 

tlefbau (roads plus ground level end 
underground works) is using 44 per cent 
of capacity .tyhile^ Hochbaii (building) Ur 
working at 38 ptr cent, said Fritz Eich- 
baiier, the • head bf the' employers* 
federation. " 1 ‘ ' 

. An. undeweoretsiy at the Bonn Hous- 
ing, Ministry, Dr Dietrich Sperling, said 
the construction Industry must become, 
more cost conscious, 

Space-ssviqg fqrms of building should 


the fact that the tirade mercilessly re- 
fuses to stobk items for which there is 
no Instant demand. 

But most German manufacturers are 
lucky because extreme quality demands 
by the customer gives them edge over 
foreign competitors. • 

Model trains, which are mostly made 
with the precision of a watchmaker and 
are therefore produced in small quanti- 
ties, are a case in point. * 

Even the technology-oriented Japa- 
nese 'fta'WBedn 'tifiibie to' come tip with 1 


an automated manufacturing process 
that would enable them to compete \vith 
German manufacturers in this Held. For- 
eign makers’ transport costs, especially 
shipping, are' high. 

Of the 1,000 companies producing 
DM1.49bn worth of toys three-quarters 
have a payroll of less than 10 and only 
5 per cent employ more than 100. 

This 5 per cent account?, fpr 63 per 
cent: of the industry’s sales. , Mi . : 

Annual .sales of the remaining 95 , per, 
cent rarely, exceed DM600,00.0. 

-The economic weakness of , these, 
smaller companies is best illustrated: by 
the development costs of. new products 
which can easily reach DM500,000 per. 
item.. • • ■ ••• ; ; ...... 

They lack, the skilled staff needed to. 
develop such fundamentally new items 
as electronic games.* ... >: 

All this makes newly developed pror 
ducts a gamble. So the motto in the -In- 
dustry is “adapt existing models and put 
in an appearance at every fair os Long as 
the money lasts.” 

' 1 ... . r ’ ' i 

. A gamble for the small . 

* manufacturer 

, But-, the, Nuremberg Fpir t| .ttie world’s 
largest; has so many new items that; it a 
gamble for small companies to take part. 

So German manufacturers - can only 
grimly look at foreign electronic games 
ahd other sales hits. Most German firms 
are out of Ihe race even though exports 
appear to be rising. : ii 

Even the large manufacturers )ike 
MOrklln are sceptical, about ; tl\e vaunted 
American market. The mood' Ui the in- 
dusuy Is despohdet,,.. : 

(Frank fur tAr AUf«malna Zaliiliif 
1 •' • "V far DttrtMhlanJj SiFetnrwry Ml)- 


wor 


well below capacity 


Cort^tructionl volumeof business ; ]■■■ 

. .V ’ -Ip PMhn {0ttlmatol*for 'l9B1 and 1^82) at1S70prlW* 


] redistribute^ 

! It can theftf^'bVSsiiih^d that there 
has been a leveinrig bff 0 f Incomes ln 
j the past fewytartf;! *>'■ . , 

1 This cannot be judged exactly because 


monetary manipulation, subsidies, 
est rates, taxes, elc. § I 

There was a wide variety of opWj 
on how to fight unemployment. i 
Though most agreed that strui^j 
changes must progress unhsnip^ 
they stressed that employment-stlm^ 
tog programmes were extremely #8 
and likely to prove counter prod^J 
ihl ihe long run. j 

Even so, some countries are 
mined to launch short-term employ®^ 
programmes although they J3 
principle that the old industrial nav®! 


141.45 


134.01 tob. 


inoS' 


NSYVbwlWIInB 


-3,7%. 


-4.756 


• . . s-’o*" vvv«uoe hws iw uiw uiuimiiuu ■ — < 

there is no way of establishing who ul- have to go through the purgatory* 
timately b e p^fit^p the- reirtribut W ^ majpr stroetujal .chapge with even 


JW says that the proportibif of tee anti-cyclicah;^ ' 4 T 
‘“ sh transfefs to - availableMftcome rose times* of reMot* )therr*was an 


1 income. 

In reality^ thw^S ‘no cl&f differentia- 
j tion between payors and recipients. 


( Horst Biallowons 

~ -(DI*-WflH, 3-F«bnury 1982) 


bankruptcy and even 'more Jobless. 

. Unemployment is nqw generally & 
as a long-term phenomenon. • : 

Erich 

tUandflUbtsU, 2 F^brusO f 


• Fitting*, | 
Installation | 

ArCHltrfrtl, " 
ikjriifrilrttiitioii 1 

anrac 

1981 


30.06! 


ic.32.87 


^-3.056 


ff 31.88] 


-3.0Sj. 


So ore*; CHW 


be developed and standards and rogula- 
tionh should be simplified. • - 
• Cutting costs did not necessarily 
mean reducing quality, he said. 

. ,But. excessive use .pf building stand- 
ards ought tq be abandoned. . 

. Investment in new construction would 
remain unsatisfactory despite efforts by 

the. government. 

Main question. gt the show was whe- 
ther the industry has reached the bottom, 
Or not, i ! . • 

Despite the crisis, there were more 
exhibitors than ‘ever oef<fye, 'J, 825, which 
is! 20 per cent more than the. previous 
show four years aeo. 

The reasons ' are obvioils: The very cri- 
sis makes it mandatory for the manufac- 
turers of construction machinery tp put 
irt ah appearance at 1 the show. r ; 

. jSc<tptlc8 say thing# 
will get worse ^ 5 

Moreover, there IsjstUL some-hope that 
iqpst exhibitors will , Jcpve fair lh e 

somewhat lea gloomy mood than when.' 
they arrived^ . -Vj-' - 

, But, because of high, ififemt* ml®» and. 
lack of. pubito money.jffeptity predhjt 
further deterioration this year,’ ... , i «« 



..There- wilj be littie prtrato home^n-i 
structioi) or renovation of old butidihle.^ 
: . HpweveTf the; mufactato io& SMr 1 


8truction materials such as bricks,' tiles, 
insulating materials, paints, .alf conditio- 
ning* doors, windows, sanitary installa- 
tions,- stairs and. Indeed, prefabricated 
houses have been busy since ttye last 
show and have come uj] with many in- 
novations, . " 1 

'Energy saving lii cbn struct ion Is now 
stressed more than ever. There ire Hot 
only new prqdpctg on the market lit thif 
field, but complefe'prdble'm solving sys- 
tems. ‘ ' 1 

• ..:»[■ • - ... 

Many a manufacturer haq 'made a 
point of coming tip with cheaper solu- 
tions .in an effort to beat the competi- 

H- "■ ' ' 

Construction materials for do-it-your- 
selfera .play an increasingly Important. 

... \ r ■ 

) m 

There ' Is evidence everywhere at the 
shoWithat suppliers are giving a boost 1 to 
‘the construction industry proper. 1 

- , Muph jiqpe is being pinned on the 
tr^le. Ip .. cons traction materials. Here 
atecii dwinffted ./ last y&i, so that re- 
pla&riient orders., are.; bound to sttyt 

• (Firiht/ttrte^Allaawala* ZalnmK 
'Sr*n ■ i9aa). 
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The Catholic newspaper that refused 
to lie down and die 
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B lack humour was the keynote of the 
first issue of Publfk-Forum, a fort- 
nightly newspaper launched 10 years ago 
on 28 January 1972. It featured a 
cartoon of a coffin from which a hand 
held out a flower. 

Then there was an impassioned appeal 
by theologian Karl Rahner for change 
within the Roman Catholic Church, a 
few short articles and an open letter to 
the H dear friends of Publik? 

The name of the newcomer was both 
a reminder and a, programme, the 
reminder (as in the cartoon coffin) 
being a gesture to the Roman Catholic 
weekly, Publik, which had ceased publi- 
cation after three years on the news* 
stands for what the bishops said were 
financial reasons. 

Publik had been more than a newspa- 
per. It was a bid to end more than 150 
years of hostility between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Press. 

It was an attempt to go out' to the 
public and end the introspection that as 
late os the mid-50s was described by the 
editor of the Cologne episcopal journal 
as the purpose of the Church Press. 

It was also an end to the limited hori- 
zons of the episcopal journals, which 
survived the Third Reich in the ice of 
Hitler's concordat with the Church to 
replace, after 1945, the erstwhile Roman 
Catholic dailies and weeklies. 
Publik-Forum set out to do what the 
' Church hierarchy had ruled was imposs- 
ible against a Press background of dis- 
belief in Cod: to provide a forum for 
Church and society and to arrive via dia- 
logue at a consensus. 

The bid was backed by a group of rea- 
ders of Publik. They were mainly stu- 
dents, teachers and university lecturers, 
but the group’s members Included (and 
still include) parish councillors and the 
occasional clergyman. 

To this day the group, represented by 
three elected members of the board of 
publishers, lays down the broad outlines 
of editorial policy. 

The magazine began with 8,000 sub- 
scribers. They were enough to keep it 
going and to pay the salary of a single 
full-time reporter. . 

. In its early years Publik-Fomm often 
threw open its pages to a wide range of 
opinion, ■ including articles by ‘ Social 
Democrat Herbert Wehner, , (Roman 
Catholic) Bishop , Tenhumbeig and (Pro- 
testant) Bishop Scharf. s ' 

. They dealt with the relationship be- 
tween; Church and state. Politicians from 
Bonn and elsewhere dealt wrth the 
Third World and how to help it. ' 
When election days came round the 
, paper compared manifesto commitments 
and did not content itself with polemics. 

In its theological 'sections it likewise 
dealt 'with nihjor issiies. HansKOrig, Ste- 
fan PfUrtner and Karl Rahner, while 
loyal- to their Church, were not prepared 
to let It rest on its laurels. • \ 

With such a wide range of views 
aired, some readers wondered what had 
happened to the. editorial viewpoint* 
while others felt there still was one hut 
it was too left-wing for their liking. 

TJiis dilemma had. been a problem for 
Publik too. How was' the piper to strike 
a balance between a free' dialogue and W; 
editorial line of its own? 

• . But- in recent years, there has been ho 
mistaking the emergence of a distinct 


editorial viewpoint. The paper tries to 
offer a solution to the problems of dis- 
satisfaction with government, destruction 
of the environment and crises of the 
economy. 

As a magazine for critical Christians, 
as it calls itself In its masthead, the 
paper is arguably more to the point in 
its coverage of Church, credo and con- 
gregation than in its general political 
section. 

Ten years ago Publik-Forum was one 
of the few periodicals to discuss the 
Latin American theology of liberation 
and to outline the beginnings of basic 
congregations. 

Today’s examples of practical parish 
reform are the Open Congregation in 
Krefeld, the One World oecumenical in- 
itiative and the mining community in 
the Ruhr where Dominican fathers help 
to run the parish. 

Mention is also made of the difficul- 
ties Roman Catholic youth organisations 
have with, say, mistrustful bishops. 

Publications are covered that have met 

S tarting this month German TV is 
screening a 30-minute daily brief on 
videotext <to give viewers who do not 
subscribe to the service a clearer idea of 
what it is. 

Broadcasting authorities have also 
compiled an interim report, drawn up by 
Hans-JBrg Bessler of Silddeutscher 
Rundfunk, on videotext subscribers and 
What use they make of the service. 

With the information gap narrowing 
on both sides of the TV screen, video- 
text is fast reaching the stage at which 
experiments are over and decisions due 
on whether and how it is to be generally 
introduced. 

Videotext, as German viewers know 
from programme announcements, is 
screened dally and nationwide from 16.00 
hours to the end of regular programmes. 
It can only be received by subscribers, 
who have an adapter known as a deco- 
der fitted to their sets. 

Videotext has been screened experi- 
mentally since June 1980. Last Decem- 
ber the trial stage was tacitly extended 
until May 1983. 

Heads of government of the Under 
will then decide whether the service is 
to bd provided permanently (and if so, 
how) or to be discontinued. . 

There are an estimated 50,ti00 TV sets 
■h. .W. Federal 'Republic of Germany 
equipped to receive irldeof ext 'transmis- 
sions, so the number of regular viewers 
is felt to be about 100.000. 

, TV programme announcements refer, 
on all channels, to the vldeptext service. 
Ordinary viewers can now see for them- 
selves, at a half-hour, daily glance, 
what kind of information the full video- 
text service has to offer. , 

At Sender Freies Berlin a special edi- 
torial department has been set up to 
handle, this Special service, the broadcas- 
ting authorities having agreed to share 
thdcosts. ,; 1 

Broadcasting authorities have also al- : 
lowed newspaper proprietors' to take part 
uHhe experiment, subject to conditions 
and restrictions; ; '• • 1 i 

Newspapers have 'pooled resources to 
provide' a Press Preview, The name is in- 
tended to -imply^what is ! undeniably a 


with ecclesiastical displeasure. A large 
number of addresses and sources are 
quoted with a view to encouraging rea- 
ders to show a greater sense of social 
and Church commitment. 

So it is no coincidence that half the 
readership are active in some Church 
organisation or activity. Young people 
and well-to-do graduates form the bulk 
of the magazine’s readers. 

It is read by an estimated 50,000 peo- 
ple and has a print run of just under 
20,000. 

It certainly fills a gap in the Roman 
Catholic media, a gap that could easily 
have been filled if only the ideas of the 
WUrzburg Synod of German Catholic 
bishops had been put into effect. 

The aim endorsed at WUrzburg was to 
promote publicists pluralism by encou- 
raging a wide range of magazines with 
different editorial policies. 

The bishops have yet to act on this 
recommendation. Instead, the Cologne 
diocese suddenly raised the cash to bail 
out Rheinischer Merkur that had olle- 

Videotext goes 
on home-TV 
promotion run 

fact: newspapers ate not allowed to 
screen up-to-the-minute news coverage. 

By the terms of the agreement with 
the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association 
the Press Preview is to be put together 
in a specifically newspaper manner. 

In other words, It must only include 
news Items dealt with In the newspapers 
associated with the experiment, these 
being Die Welt, Frankfurter Allgemelne 
Zeitung, Frankfurter Rundschau, Han - 
deisbiatt and SQddeutsche Zeitung. 

They share 15 pages of videotext. The 
Berlin TV studio puts together over 60 
pages of other material. 

Hansjflrg Bossier's Interim report on 
videotext Is based on telephone Inter- 
views of 351 subscribers all over the 
country made before and during the 
1981 Berlin radio show. 

1 Ursula Dehm and Manfred Knoche, 
students at the Free University of Berlin, 
published their findings on how sub- ■ 
scribers felt abput videotext earlier, in 
April 1981. 

Both are based on relatively few inter- 
views: Both are marked by a degree of 
scepticism about the value of videotext. 

Both fail to make the point that vi- 
deotext is run strictly by the broadcast- 
ing authorities and that although news- 
papers are associated with the ex- 
periment their role is subject to contrac- 
tual limitations. 

TV executives may have hoped that 
.programmes such as What’s On TV To- 
night .would prove most popular, but 

£;,ir/° Und ^ to , b ® 1116 CMe * News 
ibUlletins were easily the most popular. 

j But the Press Preview was panned, it 
.fered fairly poorly, writes Bessler, while 
luenm and Knoche. make the point 
more trenchantly: 

"he videotext Press Preview is given 
,o uniformly poor rating.** 

■ . news bulletins screened on 

videotext fare much better. Coming in 
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gedly not been available to resa*, 

lik. Pubiik-Forum no longer gom rT 1 he bottle of bubbly hit the hull of 
trouble of asking the Church foft | the DM220m Antarctic research 
cial support. ‘There is no point h. vessel at its Rendsburg shipyard In the 
barrasslng them,” says editor Haniq approved manner, 
lowski. Anna-Barbara von BOlow, the wife of 

Even without official backing (be, Bonn Research Minister Andreas von 
gazine manages to boost circuit BOlow, said the usual words at a touch- 
between five and 10 per cent i, ing ceremony: 

This annual Increase seems to coot, T name this ship the Polarstern. May 
tomatically. God bless her and all that sail in her.” 

It is certainly hot the result of She might well have wished the 118- 
tislng campaigns. Now the maga^i metre (387ft), 20,000-hp ship better luck 
an editorial staff of three it can 1 than its predecessor in the Antarctic 
less afford to advertise. pack ice. 

Pope John Paul II is proving an & The Gotland I! sprang a leak in the 
tive, if involuntary circulation-fox Ice and sank off the Antarctic coast on 
Subscribers in the Pope's native Ifo 18 December. While the new ship is 
are steadily increasing in number, being fitted out in Rendsburg, an in- 
The print run has also been bog quest on the old one will be held in 
by about a quarter since TQblngui Hamburg. 

ologist Hans KQng was dismissed, 6 No-one died in the mishap, but it in- 
the Munich diocese and Bavarian EA dicates structural weakness in both the 
tion Minister joined forces to & ship, that sank and the research pro- 
MUnster theologist Johann Baptist! gramme of which it formed part 
from being apointed to a Munich a As so often happens when research is 
of theology and since the dispute' intensified for political reasons, the 
connection with the last Roman Ct measured pace of scientific progress 
lie lay conference. . seems to have been abandoned in favour 

Cardinal Hflffner of Munich of * spate of progress, 
benignly down on the proceeding! With renewed Gentian interest in An- 
least in a picture on the wall of for Arctic research, all concerned have ar- 
gazine’s editorial offices in Frankfol guably been overkeen to accomplish re- 
Peter Mr* whs. 

(Deutsches AUgemoinei Sonni^c Ganovex II, the second German An- 
31 jomurjB tarctic North Victoria Land Exhibition, 
- — seems to have come a cropper midway 

tm . a between responsibility and the desire to 
betWM" regular TV nemauli. ttj ^ ^ / a researc t, opportunity, 
felt to provide a ireful extra sew when the st broke md it was 

.. Ac ™ d ‘"S B. essle f petal ^ that the Gotland II had sunk, 
LPT' 6 dfaahoned felt bettoi t i, e exhibition prematurely, the 
fomed by vtdeotext (whatever thh ^^ponse was tight-lipped, 
be taken to mean; no further e* Thelhip . s owner, an agency in Sc hu- 
iron is given). lau, near Hamburg, did not want to pre- 

Sixly-six per cent feci the mp judica the Inquiry. Neither did die BGR, 
sorvlccs is, all told, very good. Dij or Federal Biological Sciences , and 
bo due lo tire quantity and top* Commodities Research Institute In He- 
information ami to the amngeml now which chartered it f or the expedi- 
contents on the vidcotext props t j on 

briefing page. They were certainly not prepared to 

Bess tor's report includes oppd comment until members of the expedi- 
ting give an insight Into the ■ ifon relumed to Germany. This they did 
ways of Interpreting the figures,;* | n mid-Januury. 
ing why, for instance, the Presri* captain EwoUl Bulmc and u , e BCR’s 
was found to fare relatively potyj Dr Franz Tcssensohn and his team, of 
Asked which service they ttufcC research scientists sounded a fatalistic 
regular use of, subscribers wldfoJJ note, implying that the mishap had been 


be taken to mean; no further a* 
tion is given). 

Sixly-six per cent feci the mg 


information and to the arrange/rd 
contents on the vidcotext progs 
briefing page. 

Bcsslcris report includes appal 
that give an insight into the a 
ways of interpreting the figures, (* 
ing why, for instance, the PresjW 
was found to fare relatively poo/fr 1 

Asked which service they wdtt. 
regular use of, subscribers saldfov 


(83 per cent), the wenther bulletWF an act of God 


per centX sports reports (62 p#<* 
videotext newsflashes (53 per cflO* 
the Press Preview (48 per cent) 
Yet the Press Preview was mMFl 
lar, by one percentage point, B 
What's On TV TontghL , 

Eighty-one per cent did not d^ 1 
a moment that the Press P/m* 1 


. 1 would have returned to the Antarc- 
tic on board the Gotland 11 any time,” 
Dr Tessensohn told the Hannoversche 
AJIgemeine Zeitung . 

Professor Martin KQrsten, his superior 
st the Hanover research institute, said 
one must surely be able to rely on a ves- 
sel's Icegoing classification even though, 


Intended to draw attention lo fa* in retrospect, he felt all might not have 


papers featured, . been well. 

But 77 per cent did not agi« tt ' The prompt reference to an act of 
was mere advertising for the N God,- with its implication that human 
Two-thirds feci the Press Rcw**j. error could be ruled out, certainly 
neraliy useful, Writes Bessler. A A sounds suspicious. So do other parts of 
one in three feci it is dispensable. - the tale. 

So (he evaluation emphasises foj , With the Hamburg Seeamt tribunal 
gatlve response while leaving * shout to investigate the affair, the Ha- 
questlons unanswered. ^ "over research institute seems to have 
Forty-three per cent of sub#* .diosen the wrong ship and had her set 
questioned are said to use the sail from New Zealand too soon, 
service several times a day, but w* . 1 In Hamburg shipping circles the ship 
not told when. .; now lies on the icy bed of the Ross 

Besslert survey was commks«*V Sea is said to have been a sitting duck, 
the broadcasting authorities and professor Gotthilf Hempel of the Alfred 
his team work tor them. He flndm ^Wegener Polar Research Institute in 
text to be suitable as an fremerhaveh ttys the Gotland was not 
minute news medium. ^ right ship for the job. 

This is a view the newspipe* «j He was offered its stablemate tiioGrdn- 

1977 when inilia! trials were but turned it down. Did the Bre- 

rdflected in the description of ! ;merhaven boffins let the Hanover scien- 
in German as a BUdschimaw**\ lists go ahead regardless, as the Ham- 

newspaper of the TV screen. ' news weekly Der Spiegel has sug- 

Ulrich S&&. jested? 

■ (Frankfurter AH that can be said with any certainly 

flu d aui icbi and. 4 Ytbow * w tliat th* findings of the inquiry will 


SHIPPING 


Questions hang over icy 
death of a freighter 


leaye us little the wiser; it is a strictly 
nautical affair and has no authority to 
pass judgment on the management of 
Antarctic research. 

Like inquiries after plane crashes, the 
Seeamt proceedings are not aimed at 
finding a guilty party, merely at finding 
out what happened so as to avoid repeti- 
tion of the mishap. 

The Gotland II affair dates back to 
the mid-70s when German interest in 
the Antarctic was reawakened after an 
interval of nearly 40 years. 

Marine biologists were busy locating 
gigantic shoals of krill, an Antarctic 
shrimp rich in protein that was the stap- 
le diet of the endangered whale. 

In and around the Antarctic geoscien- 
tists discovered increasingly interesting 
deposits of ore, coal, gas and probably 
oil. 

But Bonn was not a member of the 
exclusive club of countries that adminis- 
tered the Antarctic. So it decided to join 
and is now the 14tli member of Scar, 
the international council on Antarctic 
research. 

As the price of membership it was 
required to engage in permanent re- 
search on the Antarctic ice, and last year 
the Georg von Neumayer base camp was 
set up in Antarctica, to be manned all 
the year round. 

This research station on the Atlantic 
coastline of Antarctica is run by the 
Bremerlmven institute, which will also 
bee responsible for the Polmtem. • 

It is part of a DM300m research pro- 
gramme backed by the Bonn Research 
Ministry. The Hanover institute’s re- 
search programme is backed by the 
Bonn Economic Affairs Ministry. 

Two years ago Hanover scientists led 
by Franz Tcssensohn first set foot on 
North Victoria Land, a mountainous 
urea on the Pacific coast of Antarctica, 
un researched and poorly accessible. 

Ganovex I, the first expedition, 
headed south on board the Schepelsturm 
u small but robust research vessel rein- 
forced to handle icy conditions. 

The ship set satl from New Zealand on 
8 December 1979 and reached the An- 
tarctic coast five and a half days later. It 
was used as a floating base camp until 
mid-February 1980. 

Helicopters flew from the ship, taking 
scientists up into the mountains with 
4,000-mctre peaks and ice-free in parts. 
There camps such as the LIU Marleen 
Hut were laid out. 

In December 1981 Tessensohn and 
his team returned to North Victoria 
Land. Ganovex II was to complete the 
geosclentific survey of the geologically 
most interesting mountain range. 

According to continental drift theory 
Antarctica was once linked with Austra- 
lia, South Africa and South America, all 
of which are richly endowed with raw 
materials. 

The Transantarctic Mountains running 
through Victoria Land mark (he dividing 
..line between the older eastern and the 
more recent western section of Antarcti- 
ca and thus particularly interests geolo- 
gists, 

On paper there was little difference 
between the two expeditions. Both ships 
were icegoing vessels in the E3 category, 
but the Gotland was larger and more 
comfortable than Its predecessor. 

The research briefs of Ganovex 1 iand 


Ganovex II were much the same too. 
Setting out from New Zealand, the ex- 
pedition was to reach Cape Adare on 
the coast of North Victoria Land in 
about 10 days. 

The 20 scientists were to use the 
camps set up during the first expedition 
and then to survey new areas. 

Whilst they were inland the ship was 
to sail west along the coast to Yule Bay, 
about 100km away and easier to supply. 
But what actually happened was altoge- 
ther different. 

The ship set sail from New Zealand 
on 14 November, three weeks earlier 
than the first time round. Days later the 
Gotland and its complement of 16 crew, 
12 scientists, eight assistants, Including a 
doctor, and five helicopter pilots were 
first caught in the pack ice. 

The Antarctic run took not 10 days 
but nearly a month, which is nothing 
unusual in Antarctic waters, which are 
anything but predictable. 

Dr Tessensohn and his team were not 
able to fly Inland (the ship was about 
40km off the coast) until 10 December. 
They set up camp and reopened the Lilli 
Marleen Hut. 

Captain Buhne was waiting for an 
opportunity to slip round the pack ice 
and set sail for Yule Bay. The helicopter 
pilots reported a passage through the 
ice, so he made the attempt. 

A few days later the Gotland was 
caught like a mouse in a mousetrap. A 
week before Christmas, on 17 Decem- 
ber, there was an ominous crunch at three 
in the afternoon. 

The ice came to grips with the ship 
ami bent Its frame from bow to stem, . 
incapacitating it. Three hours later the 
ship sprang u leak and the crew sought 
in vain to pump the icy water out of the 
ballast duck with Its 1,500 tonnes of do- 
lomite. 

The freighter listed even more and 
just after midday the next day the crew 
abandoned ship and flew to the base 
camp on tho coast. 

A powerful pump was flown from the 
US base on McMurdo Sound, about 
900km away, and sent down by para- 
chute. But it came too late. 

At about midnight on 18 December 
the ship sank. No-one was there to see 
her slip into Davy Jones’ locker. But 
down Bhe went and that was the end of 
the expedition. 

Still, no lives were lost and all the he- 
licopters were safe too. But equipment 
worth about DM1 m was lost, including a 
mobile receiver for pictures relayed by 
meteorological satellite. 

The abrupt end of the expedition 




forced Dr Tessensohn to write off a fur- 
ther DMlm of his DM4m research pro- 
ject 

Back in Germany people were not 
happy despite comments about the un- 
predictable nature of the Antarctic. Per- 
sistent doubts about the ship and the 
planning of the expedition have since 
been voiced. 

A glance at the freighter's log shows 
that it was no stranger to the seabed. It 
was launched as the Annemarie Schulte 
in 1970 and given an E3 ice rating in 
accordance with Finnish regulations in 
force at the time. 

The 2,400-ton ship kept this rating in 
1971, when tougher ratings were intro- 
duced, in 1974, when it sank after a 
collision in the Weser estuary and was 
not salvaged until four months later, and 
in 1978, when the hull was lengthened 
by 15 metres. 

So GQntber Schulz, the owner, was 
able to charter the Gotland for Antarctic 
research in 1980 on the strength of the 
1970 ice rating. 

For the Bonn Research Ministry the 
ship took parts of the Georg von Neu- 
mayer base camp to tire Antarctic, but 
in convoy with the Titan and the Polar- 
sirket. 

An observer from the Hanover insti- 
tute was on board during tliis mission 
and on his return he recommended the 
Gotland II for Ganovex II, 

When the master of the Ganovex I ship, 
the Schepelturm, agreed to serve as 
first officer on board tho Gotland Dr 
Tessensohn and Professor KUrsten saw 
no further reason to doubt Its suitability. 

On paper it lacked like n fine pro- 
position. The larger ship cost less to 
charter. The Schepelsturm would have 
cost more than DM 15,000 a day to hire, 
which was more than the Hanover 
budget would allow. 

Tho roomier Gotland was going for 
DM9,500 a day, and since both ships 
had an E3 ice rating, a contract was 
soon signed. 

The new ship may have been a price*; 
bro&kor, but it was an Icebreaker only 
on paper. Tho Schcpelstunn has an 
engine three times more powerful, a 
twin-skin hull and rounded icebreaker 
. stems. 

It had a variety of other features that 
made It seem less than suited for ship- 
ping in waters where an E rating was 
essential. 

As long as the Gotland sailed in con- 
voy and in reasonable conditions noth- 
ing was likely to Iiappcn, but out there 
on its own in bad weather and a month 
earlier than usual was another matter. 

US supply ships do not set sail from 
New Zealand until 9 December but the 
aging freighter ventured out a month 
earlier, it was too much for her. 

Professor KDrsten may say that the 
new Polarstern would have been unlikely 
Continued on page 10 



Help came too late for the Antarctic research vessel Gotland II. 
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W hen ‘ Johann 1 Friedrich Bfittger, 
who was born' 300 years ago this- 
year, succeeded in manufacturing china, 
at the court of Augustus Iii of Saxony 
in Dresden in 2709, he could not claim: 
to Jiave been first to. do so. - 
Geh tunes earlier, the Chinese had dis-. 
covered how to fire the new material, 
based on kaolin, felspar and quartz end so 
suitable for making pottery and fig- 
urines. 

China had long made its way along, 
cumbersome- mediaeval trade routes 
frprp, Affy to. Europe. But BOttger and 
Meissen' marked the beginnings of the 
c|]ipa -industry in Germany and Europe. 

Jit the \yest it is mainly based in the 
north-^ast of Bavaria in an area bordered 
by. ftftf towns of Hof,. Bayriuth and 
Weidch. ,T))is region accounts for rough- 
ly ,‘,’90’ |PWj cent qf the 1, industry’s West 

German capacity! ’ 1 1 

1 • • < 

Continued front page d 

to survive similar conditions either, but 
he cannot prove the point 
There is more credibility to be given 
to a surmise by a ship’s captain with 
Antarctic experience that -the Schepeh 
stunn would probably not have suffered 
the same fate as the Gotland II in the 
circumstances, 

.. The signs are; that .the fianover scien« 
tists; have wagered heavily on their An- 
tarctic research programme and prompt- 
ly lost the lot. 

Yet they can count themselves lucky. 
No dives, were lost If anyone had died 
the publip prosecutor might be looking 
intp. the, affair. As it is, it is only the 
Seeamt. And it merely records what ap- 
pears to have happened. .It Ivas no power 
to impose penalties. . . 

! ; pOn ter \ Haaf/K Iqus von Mande/s/oh 
; ’ t .«• ' • ■ V (Die Z elti $ Pabruary .1 M2) 
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Unbroken line in German 
china industry 




. The industry was hard hit by the divi- 
sion of Germany and separation from 
previous centres and sales areas, but 
china: has held its own in its Bavarian 
stronghold in the post-war era. 

A phase of weeding-out and mergers 
was followed by a process of. consolida- 
tion and since the mid- 7 Os the situation 
has definitely stabilised. 

There are. just over two dozen West 
German manufacturers of china crockery 
and -prpatnenta) ware, and the industry !s 

payroll of about 19,000 has remained at 
its 1975 level', i 

- Unlike many other, industries, there 
are no' sick men or basket cases in the 
china business. Banger’s legacy is alive 
and well. 

This, is due in part to the help given 
by the state to a border and develop- 
ment region, but the industry would 
never have been able to hold its own 
against Japanese competition had it not 
been fundamentally sound. 

Domestio demand for china has been 
steady, the industry has worked hard and 
in world markets china. from the Federal 
Republic of. Germany commands a re- 
spectable second place behind Japan. . 

It looks as though the Industry can 
rely on domestio consumers continuing 
to spend a fair amount on china for the 
table and as a gift despite having less to 
spend and rearranging expenditure in 
many respects. 

• In recent years' indu$tp 'Jus 
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gained in self-confidence and confidence * 
is unshaken, or so it seems. China has 
learnt how to fend for itself despite the, 
difficulties of a high-wage country and a 
fairly wage-intensive manufacturing 
process. 

About 20 .years ago, when wage costs 
first exceeded 50 per cent of turnover, 
manufacturers felt this was a nightmare 
that could well put them out of busi- 
ness. . .... 

Firing has . since, been . modernised, 
machinery has been increasingly used 
and conveyer belts ev^n introduced,, yet 
wage costs remain a predominant factor, 
still accounting fqr well over 50 per cent 
of turnover.. 

This is .problematic and will remain 
so, especially as productivity . is barely 
being improved. 

But in the wake of experience over 
the past few decades the industry ob- 
viously, feels it will keep abreast, of 
trends and is mpre confident of doing 
so than it used to be. ■ 

The reason for this confidence is that 
despite its handicaps the West German 
china industry has succeeded in holding 
its own against International competi- 
tion. • 

In world markets it has kept well 
abreast of growing demand even though 
bids by leading manufacturers to break 
the predominance of the Japanese in 
the US market have met with scant suc- 
cess so far/, . . : 

In tlie home market import quotas,' 
most unusual for the Tree-market West 
German economy, hove undeniably been 
a great help, in enabling the industry to 
remain competitive. 

There are quotas on imports of .bone 
china from the Comccon countries, es- 
pecially the GDR. and this cushion has 
helped the Industry to withstand Japa- 
nese competition. 

For several years this has applied to 
china from China too, although the 
quota system ia l nb longer as affoctlve as 
it used to be. > 

It has been unable to prevent foreign 
competitors’- from gaining a share of the 
domestic -market. *' 

! There havin' facti ‘been a combined 
effect of both Substitute products, such 
as earthenware and other ceramics, and 
new- Sources of cut-price 1 china from the 
Far East. • - • . , , . 

Take th6- popularity* of the rustic look 
(although- In* 'table 
ware it has now 
been replaced by a ’ 
trend back : to fine 
bone i chins). : Do- 
mestic,',. ltjanufactu- ■ 
rers were < by.;. noi 
means r alone in- 
jumping on tcvthls 
particular bandwag- 
gon. Imported table \ 
ware benefited too. 

About.: a quarter of, 
the. china sold, jn 
the home market is , 
imported ■ but the 
percentage..,^ im- 
ports is nearer 50 if 
earthenware- - and 
ofler ceramics ere 
included,: ; Ampng. 

EEC competitors 
the Italians Ip. par-, jUarpIng the secrets 
tipulv . haye rqade ^1710). 



g EXHIBITIONS 


The pessimism of 
Andy Warhol 


The man who gave china iti big brnki 
Germany; Johann Bfittger.(Photoi Kbi«k 
strenuous effdrts and cornered About 4 
per cent of thb import trade. • 

Far Eastern countries also account fe 
a higher percentage' of substitute fa- 
ports, 22, than they do for bone china. 

Common Market countries, espedity 
Britain, account for more than ft 
Germany’s chirtn imports: 

Among suppliers from the Far Ea 
Japan is not a cut-price country. Jp 
ncse prices and qualities are fast raft 
irig up with those of home industry. 

The cut-price countries are now Sod 
Korea, Tahtan,’ the Philippines B 
mainland China, and import quotas i 
feci only China. 

To a certain extent South Kortri 
even able to export china to the F«M 
Republic of Germany free of custoa 
and excise duties. * 

Even so, the German china InM 
has fared well. Over the past fiveoii 
years output has been stabilised at tboir 
8.000 tonnes, while’ UlirAbVet hwhn 
increased by more than half. 

This has been the result of markdi! 
policies that have made a virtue oiii 
necessity. Unable to compete with w 
price china, ‘ domestic nionufadia 
have concentrate on quality. 

Quality means higher prices, an* 
vartan companies moke less and* 
mention of hotel ware. They leawts 
end of the market to others. 

Hutschcnreulhcr and RosenlhO 
two largest domestic nianufactuitft * 
bywords for quality, innovation wJ* 
sign. 

The Industry seems to have midtfr 
right decision in the circumstance 
manufacture a wide range of 
bone china, to sell at higher pri«*ftj 
cover cost and to ply the markei w 

regular innovations. _ . <M- 
Gerd Malt# 

(FrankTuriar ADgamtlm V* 
for D«ittchland t 2 Fahiaarrl* 


A nay Warhol is generally seen as the 
major painter of the Pop Art 
school. This was borne out by a com- 
prehensive exhibition of his work held 
in 1976 at the Lenbachhaus in Munich. 

It comprised nearly 300 exhibits cov- 
ering the period 1942-75. A further ex- 
hibition of 83 Warhol paintings and col- 
lages dating from 1961 to 1981 now 
rounds off the picture. It too is at the 
Lenbachhaus. 

- Attention is paid both to his main 
60s topics and to his 70s paintings of 
well-known personalities. The emphasis 
is also on his more recent work. 

•• The -83 works on show at the Len- 
bachhaus are 12 more than exhibited at 
the Kestner Gesellschaft in Hanover be- 
fore the exhibition moved to Munich. 

The arrangement was chronological 
,pnd this time there were no surprises. 
.Warhol and Pop Art have long been 
well-known and highly-rated in Germa- 
ny. 5 : 

; The strident arrival of the everyday 
world, with its highways and autobahns, 
supermarkets and consumer products, 
powers and TV images, on the- 60s art 
scene is nowadays regarded as an act of 
'liberation. • '• 

; ' Warlilol mode the banal and everyday 
worthy of painting and depiction, 
making thenV in turn a myth and sym- 
bol of latter-day civilisation. ' 

The objects he depicts, all well-known 
items, are nowadays seen with pleasure. 
They only superficially affect the onloo- 
kcr. ' '■ ' ’• 1 

They include his 1960 Superman, 
painted in acrylic paint, like most of his 
work, and' his con* of Campbell’s soup. 
Then there Is his footstep guide to dan- 
cing the 1 tango and a stylised newspaper 










of making chin?- A fresco by Peul 

(Phowi Wrj 


There is his double Mona Lisa and his 
double Elvis. There are stylised flowers 
and a 1976 still life with tho hammer 
and sickle. 

Yet Warhol also depicts the electric 

•Tri he splendour and, magnificence of 
l JL many African civilisations comes as 
a constant surprise to the ethnological 
layman. 

i. They are mpst .(mpressiyely to be seen 
- a t the exhibition of Gold and Silk from 
West Africa at the Rautenstrauch-Joest- 
'Museum In Cologne. • 

The centrepiece of the display Js the 
flguie of an Ashanti king from Ghana In 
M regalia. He wears a gaily coloured 
brochd silk gown in toga fashion. 
yHe is fully laaden from head to toe, 
worn ihis velvet headband to his sandals, 
'Jn ornately worked gold.;- 

He and the, objects that surround him 
(chains, rings, ceremonial-, swords and 
■Jhe like) make it clear why others envied 
; G hana : its gold as long ago as the 7th 
century AD. 

/'“Yet throughout centuries of alien rule 
‘Ihe Aihanli managed to koep to them- 
the secret of where they got 
•underground workings and partly washed 
■their gold. 

• They did so until the 1 6th and 17th 
Centuries, when .-West Africa (before 
America) was Europe's major source- of 
■.Uie ( yellow metal. . 

!. Not for, nothing was Ghana known as 
me Gold Coast and a British coin - and 
. of currency known for centuries as 
me guinea. 


chair, car crash deaths, race riots, a sui- 
cide and a 1963 poster of the most- 
wanted men. 

This apparent contradictoriness of 
topics makes two points. First, Warhol is 
an incomprehensibly cool and passive 
artist. Second, he is an uncommonly ex- 
act and truthful observer of the age. 

The serious and the trivial, the fash- 
ionable and the dreadful, the sublime 
and the ridiculous, the normal and the 
extraordinary exist side by side, as we all 
know from life today. 

The conventional hierarchy of values 
goes by th& board, 'and this is something 
Warhol does not propagate; he merely 
makes it apparent. 

The evidence he uses is the photo, or 
the . TV still frame, these being the 
major sources of optical information, .to- 
day. 

,Yet the impression his paintings con- 
vey is by no means straightforward. We 
are given to understand that the reality 
of photography and the TV screen is a 
false one. 

We are shown with particular empha- 
sis the two-dimensional representation 
of reality that is their characteristic fea- 
ture. 

In overpainting photos Warhol estab- 
lishes a reality of his own which, surpri- 
singly, exactly represents the true pic- 
ture, the reality. 

Overpainting, in keeping with his use- 
of photos and TV stills, gives what is 
depicted a sense of aesthetic detach- 
ment'. ‘ 

This is the very way in which wc per- 
ceive our problematic and contradictory 
reality. A detached and fleeting glance Is 
enough; the next news item, plcuse. 

Warhol’s 70s portraits ore particularly 
wcll-knoWri. They include Marilyn 
(Monroe), Jackie (Kennedy) and Liz 
(ToylorX 

Then come self-portraits olid portraits 
of fellow-artists, such as Ruuschcnbcrg, 
Johns and Stella. 


We see Leo Castelli, 

Willy Brandt, Mick 
Jagger, Mao Tse- 
tung, Truman Ca- 
pote and, dated 
1980, the DQssel- 
dorf artist Joseph 
Beuys. His gallery 
of 70s personalities 
are a high society of 
which he was the 
ideal court painter, 
as the Munich cata- 
logue puts it., His 
technique creates 
colour surfaces that 
can be both ugly 
and beautiful. It fea- 
tures smeared prin- 
ter’s ink, distorted 
outlines, - screened 
shadows, harsh and 
arbitrary changes of 
colour filter and 
garish chemical do- . ... . . 

tour,. In Warhol’, A 1981 Vtahcl: T 

work this combina- 
tion of techniques becomes, the catalo- 
gue says, .a particularly suitable formula 
for the documentation of well-to-do and 
fascinating people whose faces seem 
continually to be illuminated by the af- 
terglare of a flashlight. 

His portraits also give clarity to anoth- 
er feature of reality. Their cool de- 
tachment reminds one of the unattaina- 
bility of the stars and public figures. 

In mechanical mass-production he 
points to a further phenomenon of 
modern living. It is that everything has 
been made available and usable by pho- 
tography and TV, including the stars 
ahd heroes of the modern age. 

: So Warhol's art here remains contra- 
dictory. Yet the psychological variety of 
people portrayed still comes across, es- 
pecially In his portrait of Liza Minelii. 

In the middle of a coloured surface 
with glaring light and dark zones and 
nothing in between, two very human 
oyes look out at the viewer. 

1 Thus his choice of subjects and peo- 
ple must always be understood as an ob- 
cisuncc to tho individuals in question, 
lie pays respects to the Jewish intellect, 
for 1 instance. 

Individually or in roWs he draws over 
striking photos outlining the features of 



A 1981 Warhol: 'The Star', silk screen and acrylic on canvas. 

(Photo: Catalogue) 

omes, the catalo- Martin Buber, Albert Einstein, Sarah 

suitable formula Bernhardt, Sigmund Freud, the Marx 

of well-to-do and Brothers, Franz Kafka, George GcrSh- 

lose faces seem win, Golda Meir, Gertrude Stein and 

mated by the af- Louis Brandeis. 

He does not turn a blind eye to his- 
clarity to anoth- tory either, let alone the American 

Their cool de- myths he depicts in a series of 100 

of the unattaina- images. 

ublic figures. Wc arc shown 10 recurring cliches of 

is-production he America: Superman and Santa Claus, 

phenomenon of Mickey Mouse and Howdy Doody, Gra- 
nt everything has cu,a and die witch, die star and the 

d usable by pho- shadow, Uncle Sam and Mammy, 

hiding the stars His paintings are mass-produced yet 
irn age. art, the one because they are . produced 

s remains contra- in long runs, the other because they arc 

tlogical variety of produced in painting size, 
comes across, cs- These contradictions arc also part of 
>f Liza Minelii. Warhol himself, 
coloured surface His working environment is a factory ' 
dark zones and complete with total management, rcccp- 
two very human tionists. secretaries and switchboards. ’ 
wcr. Warhol is no longer an outcast; lie is 

subjects and pco- in lota] conformity with the ruling cul- 

lerslood os an ob- lure and socicly. Yet he has retained his 

uals in question, powers of observation of con temporary 

: Jewish intellect, reality. To this day it is a pessimistic 

view. 

tos he draws over Churly Preside . 

ng die features of (Mannhslmor Morgon, 3 February 1981) 


Some golden secrets of 
African civilisation 


The gold was mined partly iii under- 
ground workings and partly in out of the 
sand by the women. Nuggets belonged to 
the king, whereas gold dust was legal 
tenderlfor everyone. 

It was weighed using 1 a small balance 
and cast gold weights. 

Alongside its stock of African gold 
and silk the Cologne musetim boasts the 
itiost important 'private collection of 
gold weights, more than 1,000. 

They were bought’ by H. G. Klein, s 
Cologne ait dealer, 16 years ago, before 
Africa begari manufacturing replica gold 
weights to sell to tourists. ? 

Tlie older weights in the. collection 
are oblong’ in shape with geometrical pat- 
terns that can no longer be Interpreted. 
From about 1750 they were joined by 
‘ figures, frequently illustrating sayings; 1 

Like many gold artefacts, they were 
cast in a chemically’ refined but techni- 
cally simple manner.^ .’ 

The exhibition marks the 75th anni- 
versary of the musduiri, which bigan 


with the ethnological collection of Wil- 
helm Joest, a Cologne factory-owner’s 
son. Joest died young but travelled all over 
the world collecting items between 1874 
and 1897. His sister^ Adelc Rauten- 
strauch, bequeathed his collection to the 
city of Cologne and built the museum 
to house it! . , . , . 

Little more than the imitation baro- 
que, post-art qouveau exterior of the 
original building survived, the Second 
World War. After makeshift repairs a 
theatre was housed in the main section 
. of the structure. 

Oberbflrfeemiefctcr Norbcrt Burger of 
Cologne worked for many years at the 
Bonn’ Economic Cooperation Ministry 
and developed an interest in ethnology 
as a means of promiting development 
collaboration. 1 

/ He has given rise to hopes that North 
Rhine^- Westphalia’s only ethnological 
museum might sodri be able to ieoccupy 
its entire premises. 

. put conversion work is essential if the 
piahs of Glsela VOlger, curator of the 


museum for the past two years or so, arc 
to be carried out. 

She would like to rearrange the entire 
exhibition facilities along modern lines. 
Her major current project is for coopera- 
tion with the museums of Lima, Peru, ; 

Planned for 1984/85, this exhibition 
will combine the pre-Columbian and 
European influence on present-day Per- 
uvian civilisation. ' . 

Additions are naturally enyisaged to 
the museum's existing stock of about 
50,000 items, with the emphasis on 
Oceania, including Australasia. 

An imaginative display idea illustrates 
what the museum, has in mind. In one 
room a Touareg tent built on sand is the 
main eye-catcher. 

Under a covering of ochre-brown 
goatskins the entire household equip- 
ment of a Touareg family & laid out as 
though they had Just Jeft. 

Other major items include Yoruba 
masks and costumes from Nigeria and 
ceramics from several pre-Columbian ci- 
vilisations in Ecuador. 

Donors are sought to help Ihe mu- 
seum to pay for what it would like for 
its birthday, since there te ho way in 
which the costs can be mdt but of ciir- 
ren t allocations. Arianna Giachi 

(Frankfurter A1lgem«lno Zeliung 
'* ; ■ ntr DnilachUnd; 40 January 19**) 
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THE THEATRE 

Botho Strauss offers 
an enticement 


! i -I 


■ I , ' 


< l,: 


I; 1 I 

:)K '■ 


D o wc go to (he theatre to see our- 
selves? Or do wc perhaps go to en- 
counter seomething entirely different, 
distant, beautiful, uplifting and amus- 
ing.,. something never seen or heard 
before? 

Botho Strauss, 37, playwright and pro- 
se author, tries to entice his readers and 
theatre audience to yield entirely to his 
characters, their actions, altitudes and 
lingo. 

It might seem a crazy, grotesque, ex- 
aggerated and uncohesive world that 
confronts us. Yet, on taking a closer 
look, it is our world, it is the present 
and it is wc ourselves who enact it. 

, “...the rest is theatre, the Iasi of our 
magic attempts to rid ourselves of 
ungst." 

The phrase is one spoken in "Kallde- 
wey. Farce”, the new play by Botho 
Strauss which the Deutsches Schauspiel- 
haus of Hamburg premiered in the 
Opcrettenhaus under the masterly direc- 
tion of Nicis-Pcter Rudolph. 

The designation “Farce" in the title 
carries the same weight as "Kalldewey”. 
the memory of this farce qr grotesque 
lingers. The whole thing is not easy lo 
accept. 

The woman and the man, both of 
them aged, on meeting again observe 
IhemSdlvts in an interlude. “How they 
play! - They keep on repeating them- 
selvcsl They enact the ‘then’ without 
Ictyp. And then the whole thing starts 
air over- 4 gain/ You see: the rest 1 is the- 
atre.,.” . 

They peep through a gap iii the white 
curtain that has been drawn across the 
Stage, l heir backs to the audience. They 
peep -thrbugh a "gap in the nature of 
things:” Both Strauss, writing, opens this 
gup arid the curtain rises. What begins is 
the nation gaping at Itself. What the 
audience secs and hears is "TV people”, 
"our consumerism culture” amplified by 
Hie “national TV-wealth”, “predigested 
language” and the “noise of language 
. dropouts” people who try to clarify 
llteir "relationships" on the psychiatrist’s 
cftuch. 1 ' 

The terminology stems from the prose 
volume Paare, Passanteh (couples, pa- 
ste rs- by) jii which Strauss has jotted 
down' his frighteningly accurate observa- 
tions of people and situations in minia- 
tures of giedt linguistic artistry. : 

Bui this seemingly so rational, com- 
puter-controlled, media-saturated, psy- 
choanalysed world, is never flat when 
.presented 1 on the stage. It is coufched jp 
‘reflection, in intellectual exercises for 
the audience and a language as unfal- 
sified as music. 

. "Kalldewey, Farce” , begins with a 
leave-taking (‘So much I still wanted to 
(ell yoU") and ends with a leave-taking 
(‘That was what I still Wanted to tell 

y$w”). ' ; /.. ( , 

. - At the beginning, the man with tye 
flute and the woman, with the violin, or- 
chestra musicians in tails and., evening 
dress;- slowly, prove away from each 
oilier, whispering (“Hold mp! Hold me 
fast! - See you soon, eternally see you 
• soonl7)j •• , . 

.. -i At the end, their clothes in disarray, 
they are once more alone on. the j stage. 
The woman’s last words are: T . thank 

you.” -1 

( The man says: T love you. 

•f hi? was preceded by an epilogue of 


Shakespearean jester’s wisdom: “Twas 
only a play with deeper plays, not true 
magic: therapy ordered from a catalogue; 
rummaging in a box named soul, rem- 
nants, old desires green and blue . , 
Mozart's "Magic Flute” music had (see- 
mingly?) taken them out of wraps. 

Hannelorc Hogcr and Gerd Kunath 
present the couple with great earnest- 
ness and acting verve. They make 
Strauss’ language come across to the 
very fingertips; and in every nuance of 
articulation they are one with the author 
und the director. 

Between the leave-takings, Niels-Peter 
Rudolph at times oyer-emphasises the 
farce with fascinating spotlights in I lie 
scenes with K and M, two nutty, ever- 
changing caricatures of women’s libbers: 

The first scene after the “eternally see 
you soon" set in n pub, enipts in furi- 
ous music. 

Therese Affolter and Barbara Ntlssc 
are of such perfection in the scene as to 
make the audience forget how difficult 
it is to combine the tomboyish stance, 
complete with the jargon that goes with 
it, with articulation discipline and. to 
blend the conspicuous make-up with 
convincing presence. 

Giesela KBs tor’s costumes, apart from 
the black of evening dress (worn by a 
waiter played by Timo Wtlllmer and the 
head of a therapy business, played by 
Michael Gem part), also imaginatively 
satirised the punk and disco milieu. 

(Erich Wonder ironically extended the . 
dubious red of the Opcrettenhaus to the 
stage and made it end at a column be- 
tween the fourth and fifth rows of seats, 
thus taking it back to the audienco. Two 
blue noon lights convey tho impression 
of a night-dark vault. He keeps the 
sparse stage open and in the rear there 
is a gradient that makes offbeat en- 
trances and exits possible.) 

K and M, from whom the woman 
■ hopes to get help, start a fight, with the 


T he two-day guest performance i 
Frankfurt of the soloist quartet < 
Twyla Tharp’s Modern American Ensen 
ble could not have come at . a moi 
fortuitious moment. 

It is hard to imagine a better possibi 
ity of comparison than that between oi 
own dance theatre that has gained soni 
strenght .ip the past years and the danc 
company of a choreographer whose Wor 
has matured through several experimer 
tal phases, t . ' 

' .. For Twyla ! Tharp: : to . have come t 
Fralikfurt, which is sb far removed froi 
her guest performances at the Vienf 
ballet festival; is also a sort of tribute I 

our own new danpe theatre. ■ ' 

. Thi performance 1 in Frankfurt’s bl 
.Opera House faithfully , reflected ti 
choreographic stations of Twylii, Thii 
through Shelley Washingtpn’s grahdib! 
performance, ' " ' •' 

With her Daqce Foiihtfalibn, Tw^> 
Tharp has in the past. IS years tackle 
pree. different and seemingly conflictir 
styles that hqve formed amazing .blent 
in her latest works. . , , 

TWjrla Tharp’s beginnings were mart 
ed .by happenings, aleatofy. movemen 
provocative minimal art arid isolate^ an 
totally uncoriveritional danefc' $tylfs.' ; 

At that time shie Was very close | 
Merge Cunnipghaifl. : 

,Twyl? Thsip’s choreographic oper 



A scene from 'Kalldewey, Farce', premiered in Hamburg. 


man. Together with the woman, their 
tear him apart (in the form of a doll 
thrown oh the stage), tossing the blood- 
stained limbs around. 

Later, having calmed down, they have 
a hard time abiding by the therapy rules. 
In the end, they can only exist by enact- 
ing roles. 

The man (who has meanwhile return- 
ed) and the woman also see each other 
in a different light and try to get along 
with each other until Kalldewey inter- 
feres. 

The guests at the womnn’s birthday 
celebration have, only subterfuges to 
offer. He has at least conic with a bottle 
of champagne. It turns out that he is 
uninvited and that nobody knows him. 
When he finally opens his mouth all 
that issues forth is. obscenities - "Kali- 
dewey’s the name, keep the semen 
back’s the game”. 

Kalldewey, brilliantly acted by Ger- 
hard ..Garbprs, appear? on the stage only 
briefly, arid then disappears under .mys- 
terious circumstances. He is evidently 
the man’ y|ho > sows uncertainty and at 
tho sijmc; trine the idol followed by all 
except the woman. (Tm telling you, jt 
was. the King”). 

Hied Piper and Magic Flute motifs 


(PhoiQj Peter Pdf 

mingle. Everybody follows and tesbr 
failed. 

Kalldewey is a symbol of pomm 
which is also mentined in flaw, ft 
ssanten: a benignly smiling destnp 
whom the props ore sacrificed inf 
end. 

Nothing about Botho Strauss is ris 
cut, and even the serious frames; 
scenes of leave-taking arc vexing 
With oil the pleasures of comedjr 
gags there is no fertile ground forfui 
‘The sleep of love gives birtkt 
monsters” is the motto which U 
Strauss bus put over the first puti 
“Kalldewey, Farce", varying the fane 
Goya etching on the "Sleep of Rami 
I f we can see ourselves playing 
farce and overplaying the coid and ta 
renness of our electronic world,*®* 
then hope that love will awaken lw 
slumber? Would there be jio rnoaS 
then? 

The wny Nicls-Pcler Rudolph I 
staged Botho Strauss in Hamburg 
possibility remains open. But hfd 
sustains the farce lo the very end* 
ving tire accolade in tails. 

Herbert Gto & ! 

(Deutsche* Allgem el noi Sonrupis 
7 I'ohridll $ 


A blending of 
‘conflicting’ 
styles 


mindedpess towards new. aesthetic de- 


velopments - has rq 
American (public, w 


Reatedly irritated the 
hlch suspected her oi 


* betraying the art when she ventured inti 
rock and disco ballet (she even choreo- 
graphed “Hair”). 


But it was this trivialisation of ex- 
i pendent that,, underlies her inimitable 
style marked by a tightrope act between 
extreme pplps of movement that threaj- 
en to tear .the choreography apart. 

“Sue’s Leg”, a ; loosely intertwined se- 
quence to music , by Fats Waller dating 
- back to 1975, proves the combination of 
style-conscious jajzz.dance- and early ex- 
periments, (he . whole thing rendered 
smooth through lap dapping and a 
showbiz attitude, ' • 

• , l 51 yi®w of. all. this,, it was not surpris- 
ing that thp, Aipprican choreographer 
. went the . wljoje hog in the choreogra- 

,pblc ; ac|d' .test: In .,1976, she choreo- 
graphed for Mikhail Baryshnikov at the 
American Ballet Theatre. 

,. Later this experience was Integrated in 


the work of her own company 
1980) she choreographed "Brahmi f 
ganbil" which has its premiere In 
York and the, first part of * 
contains one of the most cxdllfll* 1 
classical male parts. 

William White ner effortlessly cofltf 
it to the audience even across » 
vaslness of the Frankfurt Opera fl* 

TWyla Tharp is not interestd' 
themes. Sometimes she seizes «■ 
happy-go-lucky college ntmosphftH, 
at others she picks a slightly B*; 
love story; ; 

But whatever she tackles conl*| 
blend of the American way of life ? 
effect is frequently coincidentil * 
chatty. 

The whole thing is always ligM ** 
pared with tho deep earnestness nd ** 
turous heaviness of German dait« 5 
perimenls. 

Twyla Tharp’s ballet shows ntotwj 
as a process because she enter* 
most improbable of syntheses,# 
from Morce Cunningham’s 
movement and isolation via Ihft**? 
American polyrhythmic jazz dsn# J 
the way to the romanticising u Di& a ) 
a Gathering” & ]a Robins. ' ' i 

Her choreography always coniffi 
instability, complication and 
human relations. Jens 

(SaddeulKhe Zcitung, 4 Febn»*f 
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■ CHILDREN 

National shop-window for 
young film producers 


R esponse to Germany’s first national 
schoolchildren's film festival in 
Hanover was so great that the organisers 
were amazed. 

"We were totally stunned,” said one. 
School film festivals have been held 
before on regional bases. The idea of a 
national ono came about a year ago 
during a discussion in a pub. 

The idea was for children to get a 
wide audience for their 8mni produc- 
tions. 

Tills, it was reckoned, would, help un- 
derstanding how young people’s minds 
work. 

Fired by the idea and curiosity plus 
DM12,000 out of their own pockets, the 
film makers Job Crogicr and Ulrich 
Hoffmann-Weiss, art teacher Burkhard 
Inhlllscn and the graphic designer Korin 
lnlifllsen launched the experiment. 

They sent out invitations, made con- 
tacts and rented suitable premises. 

One local newspaper commented at 
the time that the idea was built on . sand 
because there was little chance of sub- 
sidies. 

But as the last of the films were 
coming in, subsidies also began to come 
in, both from the City of Hanover and 
the Stiftung Deutsche Jugendmarke (an 
organisation promoting youth work). 
Others provided the cash prizes needed 
as an incentive. 

The fastival had a special programme 
in which films made by German, Bel- 
gian and Swiss schoolchildren between 
1950 and 1979 were screened. 

This was enhanced by an information 
screening of 65 films that were not 
competing for prizes. But the highlight 
was naturally the actual competition. 

The organisers stress that the prizes 
were not intended to start n race and 
fierce competition for them but to pro- 
mote future projects. In the end, the 
DM2,000 worth of prizes were competed 
for by 54 entries. 

The jury of nine, which was made up 
of juveniles with cinematic experience, 
journalists and teachers, was faced with 
a tough task even in making the preli- 
minary selection. 

It took weeks of constant viewing be- 
fore the tide of material was finally sift- 
ed with tho help of voluntary assistance. 

' The main problem was the organisers* 
desire lo reconcile lire festival's two 
aims: the lhrco-day event was to provide 
both a representative review of school- 
children's films and single out individual 
achievements for a prize. 

When the festival opened, l ho com- 
petition programme alone encompassed 
U22 minutes of movie action - close 
to 19 hours. 


In view of this taxing viewing pleas- 
ure, the audience, which has originally 
hoped to combine the festival with ex- 
cursions to the nearby countryside, was 
forced to virtually set up house in the 
theatre. 

Despite the time that was set aside 
for discussion and festival parties, there 
was in tiie end not enough time for the 
young film makers to get to know each 
other. This was one of the shortcomings 
of the event. 

Another point of criticism is directed 
at the schools, which refused to pay 
travel expenses. This accounts for the 
fact that only about one-quarter of the 
young film makers whose works were on 
show put in a personal appearance. 

One of the youngsters who attended 
said that he had had a hard time being 
excused from classes. 

So did a teacher who finally had to 
take some holidays. 

It is only natural that most of the 
films had to do with school in one form 
or another. The theme, with variations, 
can be summed up as the ballad of tea- 
chers and students - a ballad in which 
wit and rage were close neighbours. 

The frequent use of trick photography 
made side swipes at curriculas and the 
rigid bureaucracy at our schools appear 
funny. But often the gags and caricaturc- 
likc depictions boiled down to bitter ac- 
cusations. 

Why Not Green Instead of Grey?, the 
title of one of the group productions, 
applies to many of the films In ’which 
pupils are shown escaping the dreariness 
of instruction by having a snooze at tho 
desk or day dreaming. 

Many of the films showed the young- 
sters in forests and meadows, wearing 
colourful clothing or "war paint” and so 
escaping from regimented reality to a 
world of harmony, solidarity and joic dc 
vivre. 

The production of a group of 7th gra- 
ders showed that mathematical formulas 
have not fully supplanted imagination. 

As part of German instruction and 
during a stay at a summer camp the 
group made one of the most poetic 
films, Lo which the jury rightly awarded 
a prize. 


Out to Find the Crock of Gold at the 
Foot of the Rainbow, the film tells the 
story of how teacher and pupils built a 
raft and escaped to never-never land. 

The Super 8 film, Tough Guys and 
Fresh Dolls, also shows teacher and pu- 
pils pulling in the some direction. 

Tired of the endless grammar instruc- 
tion, a class of 7th graders decides to go 
on strike. Their decision to go a cinema 
and see a tliriller instead of going to 
school develops into a chain of technical 
mishaps. 

The film within the film finally re- 
veals Itself as an unintentionally funny 
miscarriage. 

The cinematic record of what can 
happen when a bunch of 7th graders set 
out to make a film for which they have 
provided the script, the direction, the 
sound engineer and the actors was a side- 
splittingly funny masterpiece. 

Gags and self-deprecation were also 
the vehicle for the cinematic message in 
The Bag. Here, the film makers came to 
grips with performance stress and uni- 
versity entrance restrictions. 

In this 45 minute production, a 
youngster is finally driven to anarchy 
and blows the school in which ho has 
suffered so much to kingdom come. 

“It is indicative that the school gave 
us a great deal of trouble when it came 
to the shots in the classroom. Wo met 
with total lack of understanding and in 
the end some pretext was used to forbid 
the Tinning.” T,li\s critical remark by one 
member of the film making team was 
Included in the festival’s programme 
brochure. 

Though there was no actual censor- 
ship, sonio members of the team were 
barred from school premises on one 
technical ground or another after they 
graduated, making it very difficult to 
complete the film. 

The next large category of films on 
drew In Hanover was science fiction 
movies. 

Space travel was depicted Imaginative- 
ly in sonic cases and leaning on conven- 
tional patterns in others. 

A lemon prepared to look like the 
crater landscape of a celestial body was 
the exception rather than the rule. Still, 
some startling effects were achieved on 
a budget of only a few hundred dirnt- 
schemarks. 

Many an old sacred cow of today was 
transported into the year 2000. 

Be it as a space ship secretary, a good 
fairy, a luscious bird or the girl friend 
you can rely on, girls occupied a con- 
spicuous place in these films, most of 
which were made by boys. 

But female leads (like Maggie in a 
. critical film on the recruiting practices 
. of. youth sects) were rare. 

And whenever parents were depicted, 
the films showed them in the traditional 
roles: father reads the newspaper, moth- 
er cooks and darns. 

The documentary The Disabled Hold 
Their Own, was memorable. In this film, 
a 16-year-old girl records her personal 
encounters with the physically and men- 
tally disabled. 

Only one other film , dealt with the 
problems of minorities. In Brief En- 
counter (with its 75 minutes one of the 
longest films) a 15-year-old depicts the 
beginning homosexual relations of two 


adolescents which are brought to an 
abrupt end by the violence of a fanatic. 

The young director was awarded the 
special prize of the Hanover mayor for 
“his delicate handling of a taboo subject.” 

Incidentally, the shortest film, an 
animated cartoon, was only one minute 
long. 

Although faced with the destruction 
of our environment, with' drugs, distant 
theatres of war and social indifference, 
most of the young film makers resigned 
themselves to simply taking stock. 

They did not seek solutions, as tor in- 
stance by analysing tye causes of aggres- 
sion. 

One of the exceptions was We We Got 
a Big Hate on Today, which was made 
by the: Youth Film Club SchwfibJsch 
Hall and was awarded a DM1,000 prize. 

Based' on the professional feature film 
Die BrOcke (The BridgeX a group of 
Munich pupils dealt with the madness 
of the Nazi regime and the senseless 
sacrificing of adolescents for a war that 
was already lost. The film won the se- 
cond prize. ' 

There were no protests against any of 
the prize awards. But, considering the 
many experimental films that were 
screened, the jury seems to.have favoured 
the smooth, formal realisation over the 
frequently attractive blend of high-flying 
ideas and the mishaps in implementing 
them. 

Still, the financial aid in getting the 
next film project off the ground was 
well deserved by the prize winners 



. . . another scene develops. The film 
takas, a oritloal look at young soldiers 
striving for Nazi victory. 

{Photos: Markus Ingenjath) 

wliicli included the breakneck silent 
film parody, The 8th Wonder of the 
World. 

The youngest of the prize winners 
was aged only 10. His funny two-minute 
animated cartoon dealt with the vicissi- 
tudes of getting grandma into the car. 

At the end of the three-day festival, 
the exhausted organisers said that the 
event was not intended to be institu- 
tionalised. The objective was to give a 
push to regional events of that nature. 

The next festival of amateur film 
makers aged between 14 and 24 has 
been scheduled to take place in Werl, 
Westphalia, In May. 

Another festiyal will be held in Ber- 
lin. 

All these events are likely to trigger a 
tide of interest because of the encou- 
ragement Hanover provided for young 
film makers on a shoestring budget 

Beilina Schnxter-Kieist 
(Per TBfCttpkfel, 31 January 1982) 


Entitled Fairy Tale of Those who Set 



nit(or«l f ajtlval. Meanwhile, somewhere In the forest outside . . . 
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Low-temperature heart-surgery technique 
gives surgeons more time 


L 


D octors in Bad Nauheim have deve- 
loped a technique of surgeiy which 
allows .the heart to be stopped for two 
hours. 

Until now, surgeons have had only 45 
minutes to operate if the heart had to 
be stopped. After that permanent 
damage occurs. 

This new development will not only 
give surgeons more time, but make pos- 
sible operations that were previously 
ruled out. 

Basically the technique involves cool- 
ing the solution used to immobilise the 
heart. The patient's blood is also copied 
as it flows through a hcart-iung machine 
and back into, the body. 

The breakthrough has been made by 
the Max Planck' Institute for Physiolo- 
gical and Clinical Research in Bad Nau- 
heim in cooperation with heart surgeons 
at Giessen University. 

’ Artificially immobilising the heart, 
kndwn as cardioplegia, was first intro- 
duced in the mid-1950s. 

The ojien heart is cut off from the 
blood supply of the main artery, the aor- 
ta, and then immobilised with a cardio- 
plegic solution. 

' The heart' starts beating again when 
the blood is allowed to flow back. 

Dr Jutta Schaper, of the experimental 
cardiology department at Max Planck 
says; "This method has the advantage of 
enabling the surgeon to work on a re- 
laxed heart that is not beating. 

“That' makes it much easier to replace 
a dam aged valve or cany, out bypass sur- 
gery such as when a vein taken from the 
leg is used to bypass the clogged artery." 

The problem here is that the heart is 
totally cut off from blood and oxygen 
while the supply to the rest of the body 
is maintained by a heart-lung machine. 

Crucial factor la length 
of tolerance period 

This condition of total lack of blood 
snd oxygen is known as global ischemia. 
The consequence is that the heart tissue 
begins to disintegrate from the veiy 
onset of ischemia. 

this process, known as autolysis, leads 
to damage which,' in its early stages, is 
reversible due to a certain ischemia 
tolerance of the heart. 

1 ! -*f the blood supply to the “heart is re- 
stored during this tolerance period the 
cells recover and the heart can resume 
its normal function.^ . . • 

:But if ischemia exceeds the tolerance 
period the damage becomes irreversible. 

Even once the heart lias had Its blood 
supply fully restored, the disintegration 
of tissues continues and revitalisation, if 
successful at all, .will last for a limited 
period only, .i. .......... 

Ini, -.the early 1970s -it was still. uq- 
, known where this point of no return lay. 
It; was a|sb unknown, how the lack of 
oxygen ; damages the heart. . ii . . 7 
This made it the more .important |o 
find |he answers. tQ these questions. 

Says Dr Schaper: “At that time, the 
mortality rate following protracted heart 
surgery ' withoiit elective .cardlopiegja 
wai -'cioie to 30 per cent. In other words, 
brie -in three patients died shortly after 
the operation even in' cases where the 
surgfcry itself went off without a hitch. 
“In' view ! of : this situation, we began 



Researchers at Bad Nauheim work with the damaged heart of a pig. 


our research work in 1973, closely coo- 
perating with a team of Giessen Univer- 
sity heart surgeons : headed by Professor 
Fritz Hehrlein.* - 

The initial objective was to establish 
the type and extent of damage due to 
isthemia and to- find out how long .the 
heart .can survive without oxygen. . 

Tissue samples obtained during heart 
surgery at the Giessen University Hospi- 
tal were placed in a special solution and 
closely 'examined under the Max Planck 
Institute’s electron microscope. 

This showed ■ that it was primarily ■ the 
socalled mitochondria, which can • best 
be described as the power stations of the 
cells, that were affected by the lack of 
'oxygen. • 

It Is these mitochondria that use oxy- 
gen as their biochemical fuel to produce 
adenosine triphosphate, which is the en- 
ergy supplier for all vital functions of a 

cell. 

-.lit became obvious that of all cell 
structures of the. heart, the mitochondria 
were the most vulnerable,, in, their, reac- 
tion to lack of oxygen. ... 

Examination under the electron.; mi- 
croscope showed that the mitochondria 

A machine has beeii designed to help 
deaf people 1 : tp speak 1 by using 1 their 
‘eyesight." " •• /• * '•= ■ • 

The principle involves converting 'the 
sounds of speech intp patterns of dolour 
projected on to a screen. " ' , l ' 

Jhe device has be£n developed at the 
’ Institute for Communications arid 1 Data 
Processing at A&cheh Technical XirtiVct- 
• Sliy under Professot Hans JGrg Tafel. 

It is partly based, on^'a method of con- 
verting sound to cololir patterns deve- 
loped by Professor Gllnter Essdr of 
Diisseldorf University's Research Labora- 
tory for Medical Acoustics: ' 1 ; 

:! ‘ The 1 patterns change with every Sound 
reaching the computer ' via the' micro- 
phone. The rhythm, melody ‘and sourid 
groups are made visible in various forms. 
• Guided by a teacher, a deaf person 
«iri control arid 1 improve pronunciation. 

The speech exercises are stored on ! a 
magnetic tape.' - • ■ 1 >?•.•••: 


(Photo: MPCJ) 

underwent characteristic changes that 
became increasingly pronounced as is- 
chemifi continued. 

They therefore provided a perfect 
yardstick by which to measure the 
extent of damage caused by ischemia. 

Or Schaper} “We. found at the- time 
that the heart must not be immobilised 
for longer than 45 minutes. After (hut 
time the mitochondria suffer such severe 
damage that they can ho longer recover 
once the, blood supply has been restored. 

“Unfortunately, 45 minutes is a very 
short time even for a highly experienced 
surgeon. It allows the replacement of 
one heart valve but not two. The same 
applies for bypass operations where only 
one rather than two bypasses can be 
implanted.” 

Work at the institute therefore con- 
.centrated on extending thb ischemia 
tolerance. 

During the work, a number of meas- 
ures to protect the heart during cardio- 
plegia were developed and tested. They 
are now in use not only at the Giessen 
University Hospital but also at other 
German heart centres. 

Tile first and most obvious step was 
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to cool the cardioplegic solution and* , 4 t _ , 

bring down the temperature of the fa* fT 1 h® a * sns are . “ lteres I 111 **trolo- 
Some three litres of solution are waste JL gy i* on *1)® increase. In times of 
through the heart during surgery, in growing uncertainty and anxiety people 
retards disintegration because the 1% h aV ® ^ways. tended to seek pointers to 
the temperature the slower tlie blolorS their future in the stars, 
processes. An additional factor these days may 

Blood flowing through the heart-luu a vagu , ely need religion that is 
machine and the patienfs organism 5 l» rticular ' y w , d “ prea , d , am °. n ? ,f un 8 
is cooled. people who often seek to satisfy it out- 

heart 1 1 hro^ugh 1 1 n e i g hb o iu - ing ^rgan s & aS business inter- 

ssar d,aphrjsm 

The next ,t ' p tcst a ". d “»■ "to a°rule those who'tiy to unravel the 

™ ?' c „ , S °Jv t l 0n \* aecsets of the stars are unaware that the 

n^tiv^rr^ on tiM,P»rt blSh “""mysteries of astrology have long been 
protective effects on the heart ^ stified by scientific research. 

Tissue specimens showed that tad Th " e research 

i mean is not that of the 

theese solutions (those developed * Mtural sciences but rather that of what 
Bretschneider and Bleese) were parti* InCerman Is known as GeistesgescMchte 
larly suitable. This was later confirmed M Weltanschauung analysis, 
when applying them to humans. , n the first third of thig ^tuiy 
The ischemia tolerance was thui «■ !cho | ara suc h as Franz Boll, Carl Bezold 
tended to 60 minutes - progress, but Wilhelm Gundel went into the his- 
still insufficient for surgery aimed a j 01 y 0 f astrology using sources dating 
three or four bypasses. ^ t0 the A^nt World. 

Dr Schaper: “The necessary addti i n i960 WW-Erlch Peuckert, an out- 
time was not gained until the inlradi^ Ending scholar of the occult sciences 
tton of surface cooling which we alu and a man who does not deserve to have 
first tested on animals. been forgotten so completely, wrote a 

“Here, the immobilised heart is a major work on the subject, 
posed to a steady flow of a cold dextra Astrology in its classical form is an 
solution to prevent it wanning up - excellent guide to pre-scientific views of 
mainly as a result of the bright opent- |h B world, as I tried to explain in my 
ing theatre lights." Erkenntnis und Illusion (Knowledge and 

This technique has led to on ischemh lllusionX Hamburg 1979. 
tolerance of 120 minutes — enough fa In view of this body of research what 
tire most complicated of heart suigetj fa practised in esoteric circles, printed in 
which would hove been unlhinkaKi the gutter Press and featured on TV 
only a few years ago. with Las Vegas show biz glamour need 

Heart surgery is progressing in hup not be believed but must not be 
strides and even patients who mi dismissed out of hand as stuff and non- 
considered inoperable only a few y m sense. 

ago are now operated on. ft is all that remains of an ancient as- 

ftut despite the increasingly can# Jra/ /n^TAoJogy., Often barely understood 
euted operations today's surgeons lactic, its practitioners, it testifies to a reli- 
L he mortality rate has dropped from lb of the stars that is of considerable 
former 30 per cent to between two ir. f Importance in the context of Gelstesge- 
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‘Pictures of sound’ speech 
teaching aid for deaf 



Apart from these colour patterns, the. 
machine provides several other speech 
training 'programmes for, special prob- 
lettis. . * . - y . 

The netV machine is shortly to be 
tested, at the Aachpn School for the 
Debf.: ;; . • ; 

h Otto Bilnhen, the 'school's principal: 
"After ‘ih&ny experiments] the new ma- 
chine provides the long-soUght proto- 


ment of micro-computer technology^! 
mini TV screens, there is no reasofl^vg 
this should not be feasible 
terms. But we’re still at the begl^ j 
It’ll take another few years.” | 

(Westdeiitsche Ailgemalne. 3 FrtruM? ^ v 


ASTROLOGY 


Bom under the sign of 
the Bunch of Grapes 


five per cent, xhtchte. 

This is because the heart is now M 11 » rooted in prehistory and first ap- 
ler protected from damage due to! * n retried history in Mesopota- 
chemia and therefore makes a qi JJM- Extending from there. It Influenced 
post-surgical recovery. ancient civilisations of Persia, Indio, 

Tho researchers at the Msx PlamH I 

stitutc ond the Giessen University 1*». Pnrmmo -ftinwi 

surgeons have thus achieved t licit a 0M110S 11701X1 

of giving tho surgeon more time ind>: 

reducing the risk to the patient. 1 

• .,But work must go on, say Dr Schiptr. ll0£lV0Il 

due to the growing number of cororory 

patients and due to the fact that lb? An increasing number of callers have 
are too few heart surgery centres, m f lrang the Inland revenue in Hesse 
forces the Giessen surgeons to wort !■ lately to ask whether horoscopes are tax- 
hours a day. Walter W “ ctible - 

(Deutsches AiigemeiMi soiuitu*MA Fi JMce Minister Heribert Reitz chose 
3i JenusryrtW. to give, an equivocal (some might say 

- - — • 2 Iacu,Bf ) answer. ‘They ar? not," he said,. 

•••• , • 

- l« . Vby ask? On the Ides of March this 
Olind SP6CCU ^ the planets are in line with the 

X which, u auch an opUftous celestial.. 

1 p | n that tax returns can hardly fail to 

d for deaf SfiRi.W,-,..-*. 

W. M m «s«i 

reasonably priced but it also p«rfW0' hero ait a few . words of advice read in 
variety of training systems." .; ’•[ft* coffee grinds .here at SomtvAtoL 

.1 m! ' h . c t Aach , e . n ln, ‘ Uu ! a h “^*L,? n April FOOT. Day Halle/a comet 
tights higher. It wants to pm^ ' wlll zoom past Orton at a tnoit proml..: 
jjocket veraon. ,^ |: »ngle. A good (fay for submitting fa. 

. The idea is to make the »me tax letums! • - ■ v - 

Si'lS. tmWh 10 e,Wb " l A Wtean Official it the Inland teve- 
“Given ,h. ^ ^ 

this should not be feasible in 

terms. But we’re still at the ^ “ S ^' 

it’ll take another few years.” '^ 3 „ ' ' . . Luii 

(w.«d.i,.KU. All,,™..... 3 rW^t; ;•>: 


China and maybe even pre-Columbian 
America. 

When, after Alexander the Great con- 
quered Persia, the civilisations of An- 
cient Greece and the Orient merged into 
Hellenism, Oriental astral myths were 
influenced by Greek reason. : 

They were systematically arranged in' 
more or less the form that to this day is 
the groundwork of astrology. Over the 
centuries belief In the stars has under- 
mined the world's religions to a sub- 
stantial extent. 

In the Renaissance era, for instance, 
many bishops and cardinals more or less 
openly subscribed to astrology. So do 
many worldly .leaders of the. present day. 

Not even Marxism is entirely immune 
to its influence. A few years ago the 
Communist government of Kerala, 
South India; twice postponed its official 
take-over of office because horoscopes 
for the day were not auspicious. 

Yet despite this impressive effect on ; 
people and arguably events, belief in the 
stars is based mainly on a simple mech- 
anism relying on names for groups of 
stars. 

Probably way back In prehistoiy peo- 
ple began to give individual stars or 
groups of heavenly bodies names of ob- 
jects and beings from their daily sur- 
roundings. 

Alternatively, they chose names taken 
from their myths, one way or the other 
projecting their woy of life or view of 
the world into the universe. 

Because they failed to realise that this 
was all they were doing, they suddenly 
discovered that their own small world, 

G ermany’s favourite TV quiz pro- 
gramme, compared by Josef MQller. 
mine host of the stale joke, Is nearing 
its climax, Glamour girl Monika reads 
the final text: 

The year ahead is a year in which 
you would do well to bear in mind your 
reserves. Snap decisions will get you 
there, but don't overdo it; you might 
come a cropper. 

“A breakthrough is not to be expected 
until later in the year. Confidence will 
make all the difference.” 

“Right, panel,” says the compere. 
“Who said that?" 

"The head of state in his New Year 
addrcssr guessed a panelist in a legal 
profession. 

“No." 

The annual economic report of the 
Five Wise Men?” 

; “Not badi ,but not quite, Sony, no 
score. It was, ladles and gentlemen, the 
horoscope of a charming lady bom 
und6r the. sign UbraMhe Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany!" ; 

As the .panel suddenly realises what 
the fine was; the band strikes up a fan- 
fare, the velvet curtain opens and out 
comei in the star guest of the evening: 
Elisabeth Teissier, great-granddaughter of 
Nostradamus and Shadow Chancellor. 

Stormy applause from the studio audi- 
ence shows how popular , the Shadow 
Chancellor and leader of the APD, Of 
'Astrological Party of Gerniariy, is. She is 
. rumoured to stand a fair chance of win- 
ning the he?£t election-. ■; 

Smalt wonder. In an. age when people 
•are showing an , increasingly keen inter- 
est' hi' the stars and What they foretell l i 
, More and more people; hgve had little 


the microcosm, was amazingly reflected 
by the larger world, the macrocosm. 

In an unconscious inference drawn 
after. the fact, is it were, they reached 
conclusions from what they felt they 
saw up above on their life down below. 

Given that what existed up above also 
existed down below, and vice-versa, 
when armies and generals were in vogue 
the stars too were seen as warlords with 
their men. 

To this day a German word for con- 
stellation translates as an “army of 
stars," while another astrological expres- 
sion is derived from a rank in the Baby- 
lonian army. 

In the Orient of old, astrology was 
an Influential source of advice for the 
men who held power, and that was how 
it long remained. 

Tiie universe was also viewed In terms 
of the human body, a macro-anthropos, 
of which the body was a microcosm. 
This gigantic body was superimposed on 
the signs of the zodiac, .with the head at 
Aries, when the year began, and the feet 
at Pisces, when it ended. 

From this arrangement conclusions 
were drawn with reference to parts of 
the body and laid the groundwork for an 
entire system of astrological medicine 
known os iatro-mathcmatics. 

But all these ideas have one crucial 
handicap. What man reads into the sky 
and out of it again is entirely coinciden- 
tal and- arbitrary.* ■ . 

You might jUst'tfj well call a constel- 
lation the Bunch of Grapes and infer 
that everyone bom under that sign of 


the zodiac had a predilection for the 
bottle. 

There is also nothing to stop one 
from seeing the head of the macrocos- 
mic giant as being located at the present 
New Year and not in spring, as it was in 
the Ancient World. 

Yet this rejigs the entire basis of as- 
trology, and there is no lack of reasons 
to indicate that astrology is built on a 
house of sand. 

Astrologers and oracles have always 
sought to express their prophecies in 
riddles or in terms so vague that they 
were never ever completely wrong. 

Astrology is thus an important and 
fascinating subject for research into the 
history of civilisation, but as a source of 
knowledge it is not only useless but at 
times downright dangerous. 

It is not so much the enormous sums 
of money charlatans persuade the gull- 
ible to part company with year by year 
as the sick who fall prey to an astrolo- 
gical quack and are not given proper 
medical attention until it is too late. 

Yet horoscopes, in keeping with other 
oracular prophecies, are frequently part 
of politics, especially psychological war- 
fare. In the Ancient World prophecies 
not infrequently manipulated, the im- 
minent death of an unwanted ruler 
being forecast, for example. 

That was why casting a horoscope for 
the king or emperor was often prohi- 
bited. And little has changed in this re- 
spect. 

Anxiety psychosis is easily stimulated 
by saying that the stars forestell some 
disaster or other. 

Who has not heard that Nostradamus 
in 16th century France predicted that 
this year or next fire from the sky 
would engulf and destroy Western Eu- 
rope Ernst Topitsch 

(Rhelntahar Markur/Qbrjpt ijn4 W*H, 
29 January I9B2) 

Professor Ernst Topitsch mchos soabbgy at 
0ns University, Austria. 


APD heads for election win 
with star-quality leader 


; v. 
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Hoet of her own 'Astro-Show' and the 
APD 'i . Shadow Chancellor, Ellaabeth 
Teissier.; (Phoioidpi) 

else to (Jo since, welfare spending cuts 
have icut 'ever closer to the bone, and 
there are; millions who continually see 
’Stars,'.' .... .* ' . r : , 

; . For a declihiit& band jt hi' the Star! of 
B^tWehcm, for -others it Is ,.a three-stir 
meal qr a flye-sWr geneipL A sensational 
54 per cent bank on sand,- Jupiter,; tier- . 
curjr pnd Teissier's, other sources of 

informetlpn.' 


It was, first and foremost, the arts 
policy of the APD that made it so po- 
pular with the voters. A nation of vie- 
wers have taken to reading again. 

Hundreds of thousands of magazine 
horoscopes, astrological weeklies and 
treatises are sold daily over newsagents 1 
counters. 

The new defence policy is also popu- 
lar. Surrounded by Kremlin-gazers at 
Bochum Observatory, Mme Teissier re- 
cently announced that international dis- 
armament was to be seen nowhere but 
in the stars. • • 

This reassured people'. They felt war 
and peace were ho longer for unpredict- 
able leaders in Moscow and Washington 
to decide. Mars had everything under 
control. 

Ordinary people are particularly im- 
pressed by the honesty of Germany's 
foremost lady astrologer, who is not a 
woman to mince words. 

She Is not given to promising more 
than she can: keep, and frankly admits 
that a government she led would not 
always be In a position to tell the troth. 

It Is refreshing to be told this without 
for or fancy, Bonn governments 1 r since 
tjie days of Konrad Adenauer have al- 
ways* on the quiet,' at times made a 
point of pulling the. wool over people!* 
eyre* • Bemhant O, PntUor ;^ 

(SMdwt*l3* Zoitiiro, WiaJi'artr'^re^ 




